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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 
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E suggest that you send 
the coupon below to get 
full information as to 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges. You may buy it or 
not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Club. Y ou simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 

There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-dollar its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 


of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 
informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 
instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 
other advaritages, not readily measur- 
able in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
mend as alternates, at least a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 
dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 
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BOOK-OF.THE-MONTH CLUB, INc. 
386 FourtH AveNuE, New York, N. Y. 
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Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to Subscribe to your service. 
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Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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LETTERS 





GRIM OR GLAD? 


Everywhere I go—at the movies, in store windows 
—everything I read—in the ny om and in your 
magazine—I run into the smiling faces of members 
of the Roosevelt family. This is too much. I object. 

Now get me straight. I’m all for President Roose- 
velt, but he should stop lettin Se tg take so 
many glad pictures of himself and his family. Why 
not a few grim-looking pictures, like the ones you see 
of Mussolini. 


Hersert L. Rosrnson 
Kansas City, Mo. 


POSSIBLY A REPUBLICAN 


With what disease do international conferences in- 
fect Democratic Presidents? Remember Woodrow 
Wilson, the Paris Pilgrim, who attended a peace con- 
ference an rear, my both Senate and his own 
delegation. Franklin Roosevelt has enough to keep 
him at home. He does not attend the London confer- 
ence, but like Wilson he overrides his own delegation. 
His unhappy deputies no sooner: propose one thing at 
London than just the opposite comes from Washing- 
ton. The word of an American delegate these days 
has as much value as a bankrupt’s check. 


Carot KNOWLTON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGAINST COCHRAN 


So Rev. Earl Cochran is put out with News-Weex 
because you said that Schmeling the loser trained 
on tea and milk and Baer the winner trained on 
beer. The Rev. Earl Cochran may be a Presbyterian, 
but there is also something of the ostrich about him. 


STEWART WEBSTER 
Detroit, Mich. 


FOR COCHRAN 


Your July Ist issue carried a letter from Rev. Earl 
Cochran of Los Angeles protesting against your fre- 
quent mention of beer. Toon the motion. Why 
advertise beer in your news columns? 


Grace BuLtock 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Editorial note: News-WeEExk does not advertise beer 
or anything else in its news columns; but when beer 
or 5 other topic figures in the news, it is a subject 
for News-WEEk. 


YOU WOULD, IF THE BANK CLOSED 


‘What do you mean when you say that the govern- 
ment will “‘insure’’ small bank-deposits after January 
ist? I have always thought that would be a good 
thing for people who are too extravagant, and since 
I have been put on an allowance I have been that way 
myself. But suppose I had $100 in the bank and 
there was an emergency, say, a mortal illness, or a 
big law suit, or an “‘act of God:’’ will I be able to 
get it out then, under the new law? After reading 
through your article I could see through the Glass 
Bill, but darkly, as the Bible says. 


Wittiam Roserts 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OBLIVIOUS 


While reading your clear and compact summary of 
the London Economic rough-house (and how the buz- 
zing of a bee set off a firecracker), on my way West 
to Sixth Avenue, New York, I became oblivious to 
the passage of the blocks until I had reached the 
frontier at Ninth. I could not use the extra trans- 
portation profitably, myself, but if you can, you are 
welcome to it. 


Tuomas L. Dean 
Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 


AN ANTI-COCHRAN DRY 


I am a stanch Dry, but I don’t es 
the letter by Rev. Earl Cochran, who condem 
WEEK because it re ed that Baer, the successful 
prizefighter, drinks r, while Schmeling, the de- 
feated one, drinks tea and milk. If these are the 
facts, by all means let us have them. And let us have 
more and more of the facts. 

We also want to know how much beer Baer and 
other Wets drink, whether they also drink hard liquor, 
and whether they advise their sons and daughters to 
drink. Will somebody please tell us what is meant by 
the much-lauded temperance? Temperance literally 
means moderate drinking as distinguished from ab- 
stinence and drunkenness. Do the Wets advise us to 
drink moderately or to abstain? 

I tasted several of the famous brands of up-to-date 
beer. A few tastes were enough. I could not tell it 
from hard cider—cider not very hard. A friend who 
drank part of a bottle I didn’t want declared he likes 
the taste of beer. Didn’t like it at first, he said. One 
must learn to like it. I think one might learn, for the 
taste would soon destroy one’s taste of such fine 
flavors as vanilla, orange, cherry, etc. nm one might 
want beer. But I am going to keep my enjoyment 
oll _ that are pleasing to the taste and also 
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Cyrus H. EsHLEMAN 
Ludington, Mich. 
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JACK CRAWFORD: The Australian tennis 
wizard, who upset Ellsworth Vines Jr. to win 
the Wimbledon title.—(See page 18). (Inter- 
national). 


CORDELL HULL EXPLAINS: An informal 
discussion at the World Economic Conference 
in London between Secretary Hull (center) 
and Senator James Couzens (right) of the 
American delegation.—(See page 9). (Acme), 


WILEY POST: Ready for his solo flight 
around the world in his robot plane, the Win- 
nie Mae.—(See page 24). (Acme). 


LONDOS AND STEELE: The one on top 
is Jim Londos, who finished Ray Steele with 
a body slam in their wrestling bout at Wash- 
ington.— (See page 18). (International). 


HARRIMAN IN COURT: The former pres- 
ident of the Harriman National Bank of New 
York, Joseph W. Harriman, is questioned at 
Federal Court in sanity test to determine 
whether he shall stand trial.—(See page 23). 
(Acme). 


LITVINOFF CONFERS: In London the 
Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Maxim 
Litvinoff (left), shown with Comrade Maisky, 
discussed trade relations with the United 
States with Raymond Moley.—(See page 3). 
(Acme). 


LINDSAY DINES: The British Ambassador 
to the United States, Sir Ronald Lindsay, who 
was entertained by President Roosevelt at 
the White House.—(See page 6). (Keystone). 
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RUSSIAN RECOGNITION: v.s. Envoy Speeds Abroad 


To “Look Into” Advantages of Renewing Diplomatic Relations 


Laurence A. Steinhardt sailed last 
week to take his post as American 
Minister to Sweden. As he left, a 
White House whisper to newspaper 
correspondents revealed that he would 
look into the question of Russian 
recognition. 

It was another step toward the East. 
The President who, the week before, 
scolded European diplomats at London, 
as if he were everlastingly tired of 
their post-war bickering, seemed ready 
to do business with the Russian Bear. 
The Bear is blunt and hard-headed and 
enormously strong. His traveling rep- 
resentative, Maxim 


sheviks openly proclaimed their inten- 
tion of fostering world revolution in 
the cause of Marxian Socialism. They 
repudiated debts to us of $193,000,000, 
contracted by the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of Alexander Kerensky, which 
had overthrown the Czar. They con- 
fiscated private property belonging to 
Americans, which the former owners 
value at $441,000,000. Our last Ambas- 
sador to Russia, David R. Francis, de- 
scribed Lenin and Trotsky, leaders of 
the second or October Revolution, as 
“reckless adventurers,”—a view wide- 
ly held in the days when Bolsheviks 


The Soviets had a grievance of their 
own. American troops, during the civil 
wars of 1918 to 1920, fought on Rus- 
sian soil to uphold the Kerensky re- 
gime. Bolshevik Foreign Minister 
Chicherin fried to open negotiations 
with Mr. Coolidge, assuming we would 
talk about the damage done to Russian 
property by soldiers, along with dis- 
cussions of the money owed us. But 
Secretary Hughes turned him down, 
refused to discuss the matter. 

Observers have agreed that there 
‘was merit in the American contention 
that Russian diplomatic agents spread 

seeds of revolt in 








Litvinoff, .Soviet 
Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, 
talks to interna- 
tional gatherings 
as Franklin Roose- 
velt talked last 





fortnight to the 
World Economic 
Conference. 


We divide with 
Russia one-fifth of 
the world’s surface 
and half of its 
natural resources. 
We are embarking 
upon a planned 
economy in some 
Ways similar to 
hers. Now the 
question is asked, 
will these two 
economies do busi- 
ness together soon ? 


POLICY: Just 
thirteen years ago, 
at a time when 
blood shed in the 
Russian Revolu- 
tion was not yet dry, the Secretary 
of State, Bainbridge Colby, wrote: 
“We cannot recognize, hold official re- 
lations with, or give friendly reception 
to the agents of a government which 


is determined and bound to conspire | 


against our institutions; whose diplo- 
mats will be the agitators of danger- 
ous revolt; whose spokesmen say that 
they sign agreements with no intention 
of keeping them.” 

This has been the cornerstone of our 
Policy toward the Soviets. The Bol- 











The Front Porch of Soviet Russia: Red Square in Moscow 


were portrayed as bearded and dollar- 
less. 

In later years, the United States fol- 
lowed Mr. Colby’s policy. Secretary 
of State Hughes, who, in 1921, called 
Russia “a gigantic economic vacuum,” 
would not deal with her because of 
her “prosecution of a policy of repudi- 
ation and _ confiscation.” President 
Coolidge, in 1923, said this country 
would not recognize the Soviets, “to 
barter away, for the privileges of trade, 
any of the cherished rights.” 


rie } the countries in 

which they were 
; welcomed. Great 
gel Ate Britain sent a So- 
ese. viet ambassador 
packing once be- 
cause of this. Until 
Joseph Stalin came 
into power, there 
was an unques- 
tioned campaign of 
subversive propa- 
ganda, fostered by 
the Russians, 
throughout the 
world. 

But M. Stalin, a 
realist, decided that 
revolution began at 
home and propa- 
ganda was too ex- 
pensive. In 1928, 
when the capitalist 
world was count- 
ing its dividends, 
he announced a 
Five-Year Plan to 
build up industry 
in the State. It 
was a planned 
economy, the first ever launched in 
the world. 

“Impossible,” scoffed economists. But 
the Russians went right ahead. 


AMERICAN AID: “By some sort 
of inspiration,” as Bernard Shaw said 
in New York last winter, “they turned 
to America, and America saved them. 
They were saved by American ma- 
chinery. They were saved by the ad- 
vice and counsel of American engin- 
eers.” 
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Russia: 





Col. Hugh Cooper, builder of the 
Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, departed 
to erect an enormous power plant on 
the Dnieper River. A conservative who 
swore round oaths at the water power 
program of Alfred E. Smith in New 
York State, he became one of Stalin’s 
intimates. In his wake went Ralph 
Budd, president of the Great Northern 
Railway; Thomas Campbell, “the mil- 
lionaire farmer’ of Montana, and many 
another. Henry Ford sent plans on 
the building of tractors. The list of 
companies selling aid or advice to the 
avatars of world revolution read like 
a “Who’s Who” of American industry. 

The “gigantic economic vacuum” 
filled to bursting. Russian goods, pro- 
duced with American help, spilled over 
her borders into the world market. As 
the depression deepened, the cry was 
raised that the Bolshevik was wreck- 
ing international trade with the cut- 
throat competition. 

Thus, though we sold to the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics $114,000,000 
worth of goods in 1930, which was five 
times as much as she bought fom us, 
hatred of the Communist was encour- 
aged. The American Federation of 
Labor, declaring Russian goods were 
produced by “forced labor,” demanded 
their exclusion from this country. Re- 
ligious bodies, inflamed at atheism in 
the Communist State, joined the chorus 
of protest. The U. S. S. R. gave an 
effective answer. Last year she pur- 
chased only $12,000,000 worth of our 
exports. 


CHANGED FRONT: But in Amer- 
ica there has been a change of heart. 
Alfred E. Smith, before a Senate com- 
mittee last Winter, advocated Soviet 
recognition. A year ago the Senate 
condemned the State Department’s of- 
ficial disapproval of the sale of Soviet 
bonds in this country, with the result 
that the bonds have been sold here 
since last January. 

When the President took office, he 


INTERNATIONAL 


Three U. S. Officials Who are Looking Into the Subject of Recognition of Soviet 


Raymond Moley (Left), William Bullitt (Center) and Laurence Steinhardt 











appointed William C. Bullitt to a post in 
the State Department. Mr. Bullitt 
headed an American mission to Moscow 
during the Paris Peace Conference and 
came back bubbling with enthusiasm. 
He remains a Soviet sympathizer. 

On May 16, the President sent his 
world message on disarmament and 
economic peace to President Kalinin of 
the U. S. S. R.—the first time an 
American President had addressed 
Russia Officially since 1918. 

Later, former Senator Smith Wild- 
man Brookhart of Iowa was appointed 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration as special adviser on Rus- 
sian markets. Diplomats dropped from 
the service for reasons of economy have 
been told that the quickest way to get 
their jobs back is to study Russia. 

Announcement came last week that 
Raymond Moley, Assistant Secretary 
of State, and M. Litvinoff, had made a 
deal in London whereby Russia would 
buy from 60,000 to 80,000 bales of 
American cotton. There was a report, 
which was denied, that Mr. Moley had 
told M. Litvinoff that Uncle Sam would 
probably extend recognition to the 
U. S. S. R. in a short while. M. Lit- 
vinoff, gave evidence (see page 11) 
that he was the one man at London 
who knew exactly what he was after. 
He smoothed out Russian-English dif- 
ficulties, signed non-aggression pacts 
with ten of his country’s neighbors, 
and talked about Franco-Russian trade. 


RECOGNITION’S MEANING: 
What would recognition mean to Amer- 
ica? 

Opponents say it would open the 
doors to revolution and approve a gov- 
ernment which has proclaimed its in- 
tention of tearing our sysf-n apart. 
Proponents deny that this invention is 
any longer to be taken seriously, be- 
cause the Bolshevik has learned to 
mind his own business. Politically, 
they say, recognition would strengthen 
our hand in the East, where Japan 
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INTERNATIONAL 


threatens. Economically, it would stim- 
ulate our export trade, so far as this 
trade could be financed by American 
money. The cotton sale negotiated last 
week was made possible by a $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 loan of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to Ameri- 
can exporters. The U.S. S. R., which 
proposes to buy $1,000,000,000 worth 
of foreign goods next year, cannot pay 
for them in cash. Recognition would 
make American financing easier. How 
good a credit risk is the Bolshevik? 

He has never defaulted on an ob 
ligation. Germany, England, and Italy, 
anxious to foster their exports, have 
guaranteed from 70 to 75% of the 
credits which their manufacturers ad 
vanced to Russia. But last February 
Italy denounced its commercial treaty 
with the Soviet Union, because the 
Italians paid cash for what they bought 
and got only credits from their sales 
And there are $165,000,000 in obliga- 
tions soon due in Germany which the 
U. S. S. R. must labor to meet. 


FUTURE: Soviet rulers may have 
to take bread from Slavic mouths # 
pay those debts and keep the record 
clean. 

That record’s future is important to 
America. The R. F. C. cotton loan # 
relatively small, but there is talk of @ 
$500,000,000 government corporation 
which would finance exporters selling 
to the Soviets. 

As nationalist economic thought com 
tinues to prevail at Washington, t 
seems unlikely that we will buy from 
the U. S. S. R. products which will com- 
pete with our own. We might sell # 
her our cotton, machinery, various 
manufactures, and consumers goods, 
and buy her caviar, furs, lumber @ 
certain kinds, and manganese (despite 
the protests of our own infant mange 
nese industry.) But it seems certail 
that the New Deal and the Communist 
experiment will not be joined if the 
trade advantage is all on our side. 
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LABOR’S DILEMMA: New Advisory Board 


Has Problem of Deciding Who Represents Workers 


A muddled, fantastic picture was 
held last week before the two women 
and seven men who make up the Labor 
Advisory Board for Recovery Admin- 
istrator Johnson. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, 
her life-long friend Rose Schneiderman 
of the Woman’s Trade Union League 
—a diminutive, red-headed progressive; 
Leo Wolman, economist; Father Fran- 
cis Haas of the Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, and the trade union leaders who 
constitute the board had, among other 
posers, these problems to tackle: 


UNIONS: The Board, insisting on 
the inclusion of collective bargaining 
in proposed industrial codes, must de- 
cide what unions shall represent the 
workers. Shall the conservative Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor run the whole 
show? Or shall independent unions— 
some of them, as in the case of pro- 
gressives and Communists, bitterly op- 
posed to the A. F. of L.—have equal 
voice with the old-line unions? And 
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Sidney Hillman, Clothing Labor Chief 


what Shall be done about company 
unions, organized by employers? 


CLOTHING WORKERS: Further 
complicating the situation, Sidney Hill- 
man, whose progressive labor phil- 
osophy colors the Recovery Act, found 
himself leading a double economic life. 
One of the outstanding members of 
the Advisory Board, he is at the same 
time president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, militant 


Union of makers of men’s garments. 


Mr. Hillman’s union is not recog- 


nized by the A. F. of L., but William 
Green, president of the Federation, 
puts his plump legs under the same 
council table of the Advisory Board 
as Mr. Hillman puts his lean ones. 
Last week Hillman ordered 50,000 
members of his union to quit work 
entirely. That, he said, was the only 
way to make the Recovery Act effec- 
tive for the needle-workers in New 
York, New Jersey, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more. 

“Unless there is an immediate ad- 
vance in wages,” said Mr. Hillman in 
explanation of his strike call, “in view 
of the already increased cost of living, 
the increase of purchasing power 
sought by President Roosevelt will be 
an unattainable goal . . . Those short- 
sighted manufacturers who have taken 
advantage of conditions brought about 
by the depression to exploit workers at 
wages so low as to warrant only the 
name of ‘misery wages’ will have 
empty shops until they agree to pay 
the same wages other manufacturers 
are paying.” 

As soon as the workers went out, 
employers began settlement talk with 
union Officials. 


BITUMINOUS MINERS: Then 
along came a problem to knot the al- 
ready beetled brows of John L. Lewis, 
also a member of the Advisory Board, 
and president of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The somber head 
of the coal-diggers has a first-class 
rank and file revolt on his hands out in 
Illinois, for many years the militant 
heart of unionism in the coal fields. 

From desolate “Egypt” in the south 
of Illinois, far up to Springfield, miners 
of that State have been at one an- 
other’s throats since the formation of 
the Progressive Miners Union last 
year. This rebel organization, under 
young and often hot-headed leadership, 
has challenged the Lewis regime so 
successfully that the progressives now 
claim a majority of the miners of the 
State. They are making separate con- 
tracts with many operators. 

The struggle between the old-line 
union and the newcomers has been 
shot through with violence, bombings 
of mine tripples, clashes between rival 
picket lines, fights between deputies 
and strikers. 

Last week Roger Baldwin of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, who, 
with other investigators, was recently 
thrown out of Perry County, a mine- 
war salient, sent a report on the situ- 
ation to the Department of Labor and 
the Recovery Administration saying: 
“Armed tension and periodic outbursts 
of violence might at any moment flare 


into open warfare throughout five 
counties.” 

With one section of the bituminous 
operators nearing completion of a code 
for soft coal, and with a hard coal code 
in the offing, Mr. Lewis realizes that 
if he is to restore to the United Mine 
Workers their once high prestige in 
the labor world, he must act speedily 
in regard to the insurgents. They have 
sympathizers on the Advisory Board 
for their demands that they shall be 
participants in any collective bargain- 
ing that may develop. 


FURRIERS: Communists who de- 
ride the “tame-cat” tactics of the A. 
F. of L. and all forms of “class col- 
laboration,” put their tongues in cheeks 
last week as they shouldered to the 
front of the situation which the Ad- 
visory Board faces in the fur industry. 

In New York’s Labor Temple on 
Fourteenth Street, gathering place of 
the East Side intelligentsia, Theodore 
Dreiser, the novelist, wiped his high 
forehead during three sultry days, lis- 
tening to heated speeches by spokes- 
‘men for the (Communist) Needle 
Trades Workers Industrial Union. 

The author of “The American Trag- 
edy” was one of the committee of 
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John Lewis, Head of Mine Workers 


citizens trying to straighten out in- 
ternal wrangling among the furriers. 

Before Dreiser, Dr. Horace M. Kal 
len, author and lecturer at the New 
School for Social Research, and other 
liberals, the Communists maintained 
that they alone had the simon-pure, 
blown-in-the-bottle union, and that the 
New York Furriers Joint Council, af- 
filiated with the A. F. of L., was non- 
existent. No representatives of the 
latter union appeared. Mr. Dreiser 
sighed and said: 

“Labor in America is a thorough 
tragedy.” 
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ROOSEVELT: President Lifts 
A Figurative Glass For Repeal 


Since Mar. 4, the President, has had 
little to say about the campaign to re- 
peal the Eighteenth Amendment which 
is going on in the States. But last 
week, with Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Alabama approaching the date when 
they will vote on the question, Mr. 
Roosevelt gave the bandwagon a push. 

In answer to inquiry from Leon Mc- 
Cord, Alabama’s Democratic National 
Committeeman, he sent a telegram 
quoting - the Democratic platform 
pledge of repeal. “I have made it clear 
ever since my nomination a year ago,” 
he added, “that I subscribe to the Demo- 
cratic platform 100 per cent.” 

Meanwhile, Postmaster General “Jim” 
Farley barnstormed through the South 
to echo Mr. Roosevelt’s plea. 


®@ The President got fat on the vacation 

cruise from which he returned last 
week. He weighs 181, which is 7 
pounds overweight. So at his home- 
coming breakfast he inaugurated a 
campaign of deflation by permitting 
himself only one strip of bacon. 


® “Son,” inquired the First Lady of 
the Land, “have you put all your soiled 
clothes in the wash?” 

It was Monday morning. Franklin 
Jr. was due to leave for Europe in a 
couple of days. So his mother inter- 
rupted a press conference to make sure 
that he would have a clean shirt when 
he stepped on board the boat. 


@In the August issue of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, out next week, there 
will appear the first “Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
Page.” Its sub-title will be: “I want 
you to write to me.” The First Lady 
promises to answer every letter she 
receives and discuss any problem that 
pops up in the head of a correspondent. 
Mrs. Anna Dall, her daughter, will as- 
sist. Thus, Mrs. Roosevelt becomes 
again a regular contributor to the 
magazines, as she was when she edited 
the now defunct magazine “Babies, Just 
Babies.” 


® As the National Woman’s Party pre- 

pared to gather in Washington last 
week, for a rally behind its program of 
equal rights, rather than special priv- 
ileges, for women, the President’s wife 
took a fling at them. She was, she 
said, in complete sympathy with many 
of the things for which the party stood, 
but did not sympathize with their op- 
position to labor laws which discrim- 
inate in women’s favor. 

“T think the National Woman’s Party 
ignores the fact that there is a fun- 
damental difference between men and 
women,” said the First Lady thought- 
fully. 


@ British Ambassador Sir Ronald Lind- 
say (see cover), French Ambassador 
Andre de Laboulaye, and Mrs. Roose- 
velt were all preparing to leave Wash- 
ington for their various vacations last 
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STATE OF THE VOTE ON THE REPEAL 


AMENDMENT: 
AGAINST REPEAL: None. 
FOR REPEAL: 16 States. 


NEXT TO VOTE: Alabama, Arkansas, both 
July 18, Tennessee, July 20, Oregon, July 
21. 


NECESSARY TO BLOCK REPEAL: 13. 
NECESSARY TO VOTE REPEAL: 36. 








week. Before departure, the Roosevelts 
entertained the ambassadors and their 
wives at the White House. A few days 
later the President’s wife made an- 
other attempt to slip out of sight of 
the American people. 

“I’m starting off to do whatever the 
mood moves me to do,” she revealed 
as she headed for a plane to New York. 


GOLD: Old Negro Prospector 
Leads New Rush In Colorado 


When he was a piccaninny, “Bob” 
Hoard’s Mammy told him about the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
In his youth “Bob” set out to find it. 
All over the West he prospected, seek- 
ing the rainbow’s end in dim canyons, 
dusty deserts, lofty mountain passes. 
The years rolled by, but “Bob” never 
gave up hope. 

He. married and had piccaninnies of 
his own. He told them about the rain- 
bow, and they waited patiently. Some 
day, they knew, he would find the pot 
of gold. : Then they never would be 
hungry. 

“Bob” grew old and gray. In 1929 
strangers came to range the rocky hills 
he had searched so long. Unemployed 
clerks, salesmen, lawyers, tenderfeet 
from the East, who knew nothing about 
prospecting. “Bob” had heard of 1849 
and the Klondike, but the new rush 
transcended either. In 1932 world gold 

















RECOVERY GLOSSARY 





The New Deal is adding words to the lan- 
guage. The cumbersome titles of its sub- 
divisions are being abandoned for the follow- 
ing abbreviations: 


ADDED SINCE MAR, 4, 1933: 
NIRA or NRA—National Industrial Recovery 


Administration. 


FEAP or PWA—Federal Emergency 
istration of Public Works, 


AAA or AGAD—Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, 

FCA or FACA—Farm Credit Administration. 

TVA or TEVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

ccc or CIVCO—Civilian Conservation Corps. 


FCT or FECOT—Federal Coordination of 
Transportation, 


FERA—Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, 


HOLC—Home Owners Loan Corporation. 
EXISTING BEFORE MAR. 4, 1933: 
RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
IcC—Interstate Commerce Commission. 
FTC—Federal Trade Commission. 
FRB—Federal Reserve Board. 
FLB—Fedetal Land Bank. 
FHLB—Federal Home Loan Board, 
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production exceeded $750,000,000, an in. 
crease of half a billion over 1915, the 
best previous year. “Bob” had no luck, 
nothing to show for his pains. 

A few weeks ago he left his family 
in Canon City, Col., and started for 
Westcliffe—and a possible grubstake, 
A short-cut led him to a copper-colored 
mountain beside a dazzling gorge. 
Overhead arched a rainbow. It curved 
into a gulch “Bob” had never explored 
in all his weary years. 

An odd rock formation caught his 
eye. He broke off a piece, stared at 
it. Trembling, he broke off another, 








Meager provisions ran out but he felt 
no hunger. For three days he stayed 
in the gulch, gathering bright-veined 
samples. Then he staked out a claim 
and hastened back to Canon City. 

His samples assayed $80 a ton—rich 
ore. Last week the trail to “Bob's” 
mountain swarmed with prospectors. 
Early arrivals staked claims near his, 
then quarreled about the name to be 
given the place. Some wanted to call 
it Hoardville; others, New Deal. Six- 
shooters flashed from holsters but no 
new notches appeared on their han- 
dles. The settlers compromised on Cop- 
per Gulch. 

“Bob” had fancied Hoardville, but he 
did not care much. His search of 47 
years had ended. 


BREAD: Wallace Trains Guns 


On Bakers as Prices Rise 


The flour in a loaf of bread sold last 
Monday was not subject to the pro- 
cessor’s tax imposed by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration that 
same day. In some cases, it was made 
from wheat bought at 45 cents a bushel 
last Winter. Nevertheless, on Monday, 
bread. prices in many parts of the 
country went up. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
trained his guns on bakers. They re- 
plied that the return of $1 wheat was 
the reason for their increase of bread 
costs. The Secretary reminded them 
that when wheat prices were falling, 
bread had not followed it downward. 
Bakers told a Senate sub-committee in 
1931 that the cost of wheat was 4 
minor item in the cost of making and 
selling bread. “If the argument was 
true in 1931,” said the Secretary. “it 
should also be true today when wheat 
prices have turned upward.” 


“The advance in wheat prices from 
the middle of May to the present time,” 


‘said an A. A. A. statement, “represents 


an additional cost of less than one-half 
cent a loaf of bread. The processilg 
tax ... will add approximately ome 
half cent more to that cost... 
one-eighth to one-fourth of a cent a& 
ditional. to cover the rise in other 
gredients. If all of this cost is 

on to consumers a rise of only a 
more than one cent a loaf above Ue 
price prevailing in May would be jue 
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A Close-Up of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, Before The 10-Weeks-Old Son of Senator and Mrs. Robert 
He Took Off for Greenland With His Wife LaFollette, at Their Home in Maple Bluff, Wisc. 
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Two ex-Vice Presidents, Curtis and 
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tified to cover the extra cost of wheat 
in the bread.” 

Secretary Wallace asked Attorney 
General Cummings to investigate. The 
epithet “profiteer” was taken off the 
shelf where it had lain since the war. 
The first challenge to the New Deal’s 
price-fixing policy had been accepted. 


BUTTONS: American Legion 
Frets As Italians Get Emblems 


Buttons emblematic of membership 
in the American Legion nearly pre- 
cipitated a diplomatic crisis last week. 
Premier Mussolini and King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy had them, and 
Legion officials in America fretted. 

Presented by William Edward 
Easterwood Jr., Dallas capitalist so- 
journing in Italy, the buttons osten- 
sibly conferred honorary membership 
in the veterans’ organization. But 
Frank E. Samuel, National Adjutant 
of the Legion, demurred. 

“It is impossible to award such an 
honor, as our constitution and by-laws 
forbid it,” he fumed. “There has been 
some mistake.” 


He wrote hastily to the genial donor, 
asking him to explain to Il Duce and 
the King. Even more excited, Louis 


A. Johnson, National Commander, 
cabled: 

“Constitution prohibits honorary 
memberships in American Legion. 


Please govern yourself accordingly.” 

But Easterwood, one of the Legion’s 
five vice commanders, declined to be 
an Indian giver. Mussolini, he said, 
had seen the button Easterwood wore 
and asked for it. The King had 
accepted another “enthusiastically.” 
Easterwood had fixed the buttons in 
their lapels. Common decency forbade 
him to unfix them. 

“They both are war veterans of a 
country allied with us in the World 
War, and théy have a right to wear 
the buttons,” he announced. 

If his superiors are still fretting in 
October, Easterwoood will defend his 
action at the Legion convention in 
Chicago. He announced this week that 
he himself would pay life membership 
dues for the King and the Dictator. 


Round-faced and stocky, Easterwood 
entered upon his career as a traveling 
salesman. He served as Captain in the 
Marine Corps during the World War 
and afterward became a Colonel on the 
staffs of three Governors. Now a large 
property owner in Dallas and director 
of several corporations, he lilzes to put 
his home town on the map. 

In the enthusiasm for aviation which 
followed Colonel Lindbergh’s flight, 
Colonel Easterwood offered a prize for 
a flight from Dallas to Hong Kong (see 
Aviation). In 1930 he paid Dieudonne 
Coste and Maurice Bellonte, French 
aviators, $25,000 for completing a one- 
stop flight in the Question Mark from 
Paris to Dallas. A Legion official rein- 

















WIDE WORLD 
Colonel Easterwood, Who Gave An 
American Legion Button to Mussolini 


forced the reception committee in Dal- 
las, but the flyers, on a good-will tour 
of the country, could not accept an 
invitation to attend the Legion con- 
vention in Boston. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Mayor In 
Sideshow; You Pay to See Him 


MAYOR: Harry Bacharach, Mayor 
of Atlantic City, N. J., was annoyed by 
job hunters and favor seekers. Last 
week he found a way to elude them. He 
moved his offices to an amusement pier 
charging 25 cents admission. For that 
price one could also see the half man- 
half woman and the educated chim- 
panzee which flank his office. To pre- 
vent confusion, Mayor Bacharach had 
“Mayor” painted on his door. When he 
returned from lunch he found another 
sign below. It read: “Please Do Not 
Feed.” 


RESEMBLANCE: A few months ago 
Jean Strengs, a Paterson (N. J.) silk 
dyer, picked up a magazine published 
by an orphans’ home, looked at a photo- 
graph of a smiling boy, and called his 
wife. She agreed that it looked like 
their son who died a year ago trying 
to save a chum from drowning. “If we 
ever adopt a boy,” said Mr. Strengs, 
‘it will be that boy.” 

Last week the boy—Peter Christopo- 
lus, orphaned since he was 2—left 
Father Flanagan’s Boys Home in 
Omaha for a three months trial with 
the Strengs. At Newark he was met 
by his weeping new parents and a bar- 
rage of cameras. Shyly he greeted 
them, hoping they would like him. 
Finally he asked a question: “HoWbig 
is that city of Paterson?” “Oh, 145,- 
000,” said Mr. Strengs. ‘“Omaha’s big- 
ger than that, said Peter, “Omaha has 


190,000.” Mrs. Strengs smiled and 
went on planning for Peter to take up 
life where her son left it. 


UNSUITED: In Chicago, Ill., West 
Parks officials were training 150 life- 
guards for the opening of the bathing 
season in a few weeks. They learned 
the opening might have to be postponed, 
Although 29,000 bathing suits and 36,- 
000 towels were bought last year, not 
one could be found this week. 


FIREMEN: Last week the South 
Shore Volunteer Fire Departments’ As- 
sociation held its third annual tourna- 
ment and parade at Roosevelt, L. I. As 
guests thrilled to see the firemen ex- 
hibit their speed at ladder climbing, the 
visiting Freeport Fire Department was 
called away to fight a real fire. Then 
they returned, and all the guests danced 
in the firehouse. Suddenly another 
alarm was sounded—but not for a fire. 
In the midst of the festivities, Roose- 
velt’s new chemical engine mysteriously 
disappeared. Firemen searched; as dis- 
gustedly and unsuccessfully as when 
summoned by a false alarm. Next day, 
the engine turned up six blocks from 
its house, a bottle on its front seat. 
There were no arrests. 


KIDNAPING: John K. Ottley, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of At- 
lanta, largest bank in the Southeast, 
was driving to his office through Atlan- 
ta’s main street when a fruit peddler 
stopped him, poked a pistol into his ribs, 
and ordered him to the back seat of his 
car. A youth sauntered up, jumped in- 
to the car, and drove Mr. Ottley and 
his captor off to some woods. 

Forced to write a note demanding 
$40,000 ransom from his wife, Mr. Ot- 
tley and the younger man remained 
alone, while the peddler delivered the 
letter. The banker persuaded the boy 
to release him and give himself up. A 
17-year-old high school boy, he said 
he had only been asked to drive the kid- 
naper’s car. “I figured,” he explained, 
“if that was all I had to do, I would 
go along and let the man go free as 
soon as I could. If he was a very rich 
man, he would be my friend.” 


@ Not so bungling was the kidnaping 
of John (“Solly”) O’Connell in Albany. 
The 24-year-old nephew of two of the 
brightest political satellites at the New 
York State House, Daniel J., and Ed- 
ward J. O’Connell, was snatched from 
his automobile last Friday morning. 
After several phone messages to the 
political leaders, a letter arrived de- 
manding $250,000. Another letter told 
the brothers to pick eleven men as g0- 
betweens, one of whom the kidnapers 
would select as the negotiator. In the 
Sunday Knickerbocker Press some of 
the names which appeared were: John 
Olie, once a rival of the late “Legs” 
Diamond, James (“Butch”) O’Haged, 
a former prizefighter and Morris 
(“Mush”) Trackinor of northern NeW 
Jersey. 
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ECONOMIC CONFERENCE: petezates 


Now Worry More Over Agenda Than Over World Ills 


The fifth week of the World Econom- 
ic Conference opened with delegates 
discussing not cures for a sick world 
but what the conclave could talk about. 
The week before, adjournment was im- 
minent; seven days later a “recess” 
was considered. Achievement of this 
softening of definition came after a 
week of exhortation in committees and 
of working, “burning up” the cables 
between London and home govern- 
ments. Such was the sequel to the 
shock of President Roosevelt’s brusque 
refusal to permit discussion of currency 
stabilization at this time. 

Late on the night of Independence 
Day, the American delegation received 
instructions from Mr. Roosevelt to 
press for a continuance of the Con- 
ference—at least until some effort had 
been made to solve problems on the 
economic side of the agenda that did 
not include the forbidden question of 
currency stabilization. These orders 
came in response to an urgent message 
from Secretary of State Hull, (see 
cover). 


They inspired a second American 
message, polite, shrewd, but firm and 
clear in purpose. It said in part: 

“Revaluation of the dollar in terms 
of American commodities is an end 
from which the government and people 
of the United States cannot be diverted. 

“We wish to make this perfectly 
clear. We are interested in American 
commodity prices. What is to be the 
value of the dollar in terms of foreign 
currencies is not and cannot be our im- 
mediate concern.” 

The new note was more favorably 
received by the foreign press and dele- 
gates. But its clear stand against cur- 
rency stabilization seemed to put a 
nightcap on the Conference. 

The Steering Committee met in an 
atmosphere of gloom. A resolution to 
adjourn, placing the onus of the action 
on the President’s message, had al- 
ready been drafted. Before it could be 
offered, Mr. Hull spoke. With great 
earnestness, he stressed ‘“‘the vast range 
of problems” that could still be con- 
sidered. 

_Japan, Sweden, and China backed 
him. Italy argued for a recess; France 
spoke of United States “‘inconsistency;” 
Britain wanted a compromise. Finally, 
Premier Bennett of Canada spoke ve- 
hemently for continuation. 

The American and the Canadian car- 
ried the day, as the committee resolved 
that the Conference should carry on. 

But this resolution made the nullify- 
ing qualification that gold standard 
countries would not discuss monetary 
questions for the time being, because 


of “circumstances which have recently 
arisen.” 

Ignoring this resolution, Neville 
Chamberlain, for Great Britain, sur- 
prised the monetary subcommittee on 
the next day by proposing that all mon- 
etary and financial matters should con- 
tinue to be debated. France protested, 
but the vote was 25 to 15 in favor of 
the motion. 


Continental Europe solidly backed 
the French, with the exception of the 
three Scandinavian countries, Portugal, 
and the Baltic countries of Estonia and 
Finland. 

These aligned themselves with the 
United States, the whole British Em- 
pire, South American countries, and 
Japan, China, Haiti, Persia, and Siam. 

The lineup was significant in demon- 
strating a cleavage that had been in- 
creasing during the week. On one side 
it roughly represented those countries 


other discussion raged on both sides of 
the Atlantic: what lay behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s sudden attack upon 
the French position ? 

Assertions were made on both conti- 
nents that Mr. Roosevelt had reversed 
himself on currency stabilization after 
his conferences last April with former 
Premier Edouard Herriot of France. 
M. Herriot, however, came to the sup- 
port of the man in the White House. 
Writing in L’Ere Nouvelle, he con- 
ceded that the President’s declaration 
“is disagreeable reading to a French- 
man.” But he pointed out that no 
Roosevelt pronouncement had declared 
for immediate currency stabilization, 
and that even his declaration of July 
3 stated: “Our general aim is the per- 
manent stabilization of the currency of 
each nation.” 


Therefore, he argued, the French and 
American points of view differ “over 
the date and not the object.” 

“Is it not true,” he asked his com- 
patriots, “that when we had our own 
monetary crisis the United States did 
not interfere with us? 

. “It is true,” he remarked perhaps 
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“You are old, Uncle Sam,” all the delegates said, 
“And your hair has become very white; 

“And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 
“Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 


that favored President Roosevelt’s in- 
sistence on a rise in world prices, be- 
fore currency stabilization.. On the 
other, France led a group which be- 
lieved currencies should be stabilized 
first, leaving price raising to the future. 

The Conference, he said, had re- 
ceived “a serious check,” but “we are 
hopeful of finding a means of bridg- 
ing the difficulties between the two 
sides (gold and non-gold countries).” 

While delegates sweltered and ar- 
gued the fate of the Conference, an- 


sadly, “that conversation with Anglo- 
Saxons is difficult and sometimes. dis- 
appointing, but it is indispensable.” 
Then he cited the change in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s feelings toward France 
since last April, when they discussed 
Conference. topics..in' Washington. 
“Why?” asked M. Herriot. 
Pondering this mystery, Washington 
remembered that Herriot lost his pre- 
miership when he stood out for pay- 
ment of war debts. Washington re- 
called that he had represented France 
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in the conversations in accordance with 
President Roosevelt’s personal wish. It 
knew that the President had told M. 
Herriot in these conversations that he 
was not ready to discuss immediate 
currency stabilization and it noticed 
that France had not sent M. Herriot 
to London, 

Combining these with other incidents, 
observers sought an explanation of the 
President’s change toward France. 


Mr. Roosevelt was put out by 
France’s uncompromising refusal to 
pay war debts. He was disheartened 
by France’s insistence upon currency 
stabilization at the Conference, con- 
stantly threatening its wreck. He had 
been irritated by attacks in the French 
press and it was thought that he felt 
the French had outjockeyed the Amer- 
ican delegation, which had lost pres- 
tige and made little headway. 

Whereupon, in the Admiral’s cabin 
of the cruiser Indianapolis, on its swift 
voyage down the Atlantic coast, the 
President wrote his message. He was 
away from his advisers and he was 
plainly annoyed. This seemed the 
plausible answer to M. Herriot’s 
“why?” It explained the change in at- 
titude toward France. 


CHINA: Naval Unit “At Sea” 
Finally Adopted by Cantonese 


It has taken China to stage the spec- 
tacle of three warships in search of a 
government. 

Late in June, after a disagreement 
with Admiral Shen Hung-lieh, com- 
mander of the Chinese Navy’s North- 
east Squadron, most of the squadron 
weighed anchor and deserted. 

Stationed at Tsingtao, Shantung 
Province’s largest port, of which Ad- 
miral Shen was Mayor, it nominally 
belonged to the Nationalist government 
at Nanking. Actually its allegiance 
was uncertain, like that of all Shan- 
tung. Chinese naval officers, like Chi- 
nese army Officers, have a disconcert- 
ing habit of swapping sides, selling out 
to the highest bidder. 


When the Northeast Squadron went 
AWOL, it sailed northward along the 
coast of the Shantung Peninsula. Some 
rumors had it heading toward Man- 
chukuo, formerly Manchuria. Others 
had it bound for the recently demilitar- 
ized area just south of the Great Wall. 

As a matter of fact, it sailed up to 
the tip of the Peninsula, anchored and 
divided. Two of the vessels remained 
there. Three others, a training ship 
and two cruisers, one 35, the other 36 
years old, turned around and sailed 
south, seeking sanctuary of the gov- 
ernment at Canton, in South China. 

Cantonese officials waved them away. 
Upkeep too costly, it was explained. 
Besides, the mutineers might involve 
Canton in hostilities with Nanking. 

Eventually, however, they succeeded 
in surrendering and were incorporated 
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in the then existing Cantonese Navy. 
Their long trip southward dramatizes 
the fact that China is now a mosaic of 
independent governments. In theory, 
most of the country is controlled by 
the central government at Nanking. 
Nanking has never been powerful 
enough to enforce its rule in Canton, 
whose government controls an area of 
160,000 square miles. 
Manchuria, once loosely allied with 
China, is now controlled by Japan. 
South of the Great Wall and north 
of Peiping and Tientsin.is the area of 
5,000 square miles, demilitarized by the 
Chino-Japanese truce of early June. A 
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Federal Secretary, or representative, 
of the Fascist party he wrote a minia. 
ture book of etiquette for prominent 
Black Shirts. Promptly his rules were 
issued as orders to “all members, with. 
out exception, of the Fascist hierarchy,” 

Do not wear a silk hat in official 
ceremonies, wrote Mussolini, who often 
does wear one. When it is necessary to 
use an automobile, he continued, use a 
modest one, or, better still, a motor. 
cycle. Il Duce likes motorcycles and 
often rides one himself. 


Other rules similarly sang the vir. 
tues of simplicity. For example: “De 
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Mussolini Recommends the Motocycle to All Good Fascists 


group of Chinese generals have de- 
clared this independent territory and 
established a capital. 


In Kiangsi province, north of Canton, 
is “the Provisional Government of the 
Chinese Soviet Republic,” with which 
Nanking has been at war for months. 

In Inner Mongolia, west of Peiping, 
the so-called Christian General, Feng 
Yu-hsiang is running a real revolt. 

Last week Nanking ordered General 
Pang Ping-hsun, a name suggesting ri- 
cocheting bullets to Western ears, to 
advance against Feng and bring him 
to heel. 

Besides these locai governments there 
are many others which, usually under 
the control of a single war lord, run 
their affairs to suit themselves. The 
partitioning of China proceeds, largely 
under the direction of the Chinese 
themselves. 


ITALY: New Etiquette Rules 
By Il Duce Demand Simplicity 


Benito Mussolini flounced out on the 
world stage last Sunday in the role of 
Emily Post. In a message to the Milan 


not frequent by day, much less by 
night, so-called luxury places in the 
‘center of a city, such as expensive 
restaurants, theaters and the like... 
Go about as much as possible afoot... 
Frequent the quarters of the working 
people and mingle not only morally but 
physically with the lower classes.” 


JAPAN: Exchange of Apologies 


With Russia Eases Tension 


June 15, three Japanese fishermen 
from the floating cannery, the Fumi 
Maru, were sent ashore for water at 
Kamchatka Peninsula, in northeast Si- 
beria. 

As their rowboat neared the beach, 
it was spattered by a fusillade of bul 
lets fired by Soviet frontier guards. All 
three of the fishermen were killed. 

A Japanese gunboat sped to the scene 
to investigate and protests were for 
warded from Tokyo to Moscow. To €i- 
ter a protest of his own, a crazed young 
Japanese reactionary invaded the offices 
of the Soviet commercial attache in To 
kyo, waved a long Japanese sword, 
smashed windows and furniture, and 
brought a prompt apology from the 
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Japanese Government. 

The same day the Soviet Government 
admitted that its frontier guards had 
been at fault in firing on the Japanese 
fishermen, promised to punish them, and 
to compensate the fishermen’s families. 
Eased by the exchange of apologies, 


Soviet-Japanese relations grew taut 


again next day, when it developed that 
Japanese authorities in the Kurile Is- 
lands, which stretch northward to Kam- 
chatka Peninsula, had seized two Soviet 
yessels on suspicion of espionage and 
would charge their officers with “invad- 
ing Japanese territorial waters.” 


Retaliating, a Soviet trawler seized 
the Japanese fishing boat Kotochira 
Maru off the Kamchatka coast Satur- 
day. The ground for the seizure was 
obscure. 

Of far greater importance to Russian- 
Japanese relations than brushes of this 
kind, however, was the conference on 
the Chinese Eastern Railway being held 
at the Japanese Foreign Office in Tokyo. 

Nominally a conference between the 
Soviet Union and the new State of Man- 
chukuo, actually it is a conference be- 
tween Russia and Japan. Its purpose is 
to complete the sale by Russia to Ja- 
pan’s puppet state of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway. Operated jointly by Rus- 
sia and China until the Japanese inva- 
sion, this road stretches approximately 
1,000 miles across Manchukuo, connect- 
ing the trans-Siberian Railway with the 
Russian port of Vladivostok. 

Its sale would mean that Russia had 
abandoned its position in Manchuria, 
its defense of Vladivostok, and its hope 
of preserving an outlet on the Pacific. 
Yet last week, despite the enormous 
difference between bid and asked prices, 
no one doubted that eventually it would 
be sold. 


Manchukuo offered $13,500,000 for 
the entire property—railway, telegraph 
lines, office buildings, timber conces- 
sions and so on. Russia asked approx- 
imately $130,000,000. Haggling con- 
tinued all week. An important question 
involved was whether, when the nego- 
tiations were over, Russia would prove 
to be the first State besides Japan to 
recognize Manchukuo. 


Army Hardships: Hot Weather Takes 
Human Toll In Fujiyama Maneuvers 


If “the Japanese make great little sol- 
diers,” as the Occident seems to believe, 
it may be because of the rigor of their 
training. Last week the First Infantry 
Regiment, stationed at Tokyo, held 
maneuvers at the base of snow-capped 
Fujiyama, marching four miles in full 
equipment under a blazing sun. Before 
the day was over, sunstroke had claimed 
more than 100 victims, 7 had died and 
extra doctors, rushed from Tokyo, de- 
Scribed the condition of 30 as serious. 
There was no criticism in the press. It 
is an old hot-weather story in Japan, 
where enduring hardship is a prime part 
of the soldier’s life, something which 
Causes no comment. 
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BRITAIN: Prince of Wales 


Scores Individual Nationalism 


Canadian delegates to the World 
Economic Conference, who had been 
perspiring in a London heat wave over 
national differences, heard England’s 
star salesman denounce “individual na- 
tionalism” last week. The Prince of 
Wales spoke at a dinner celebrating 
Dominion Day. 

“Quite apart from the discussions 
and agreements of Ottawa last year,” 
he said, “that gathering of Britishers, 
coming as they did from all corners of 
the earth, showed the world that here 
is a national unit able, by the very 
nature of its composition, to act in 
unison, but without any trace of that 








KEYSTONE 
Duke of Marlborough, Whose Eve- 
ning Attire Was Less Conventional 


obstacle to progress, that evil of the 
present day, individual nationalism.” 

He explained that the Secretary for 
the Dominions, James H. Bennett, had 
stolen the best point of his address in 
congratulating Richard B. Bennett, 
Canada’s Prime Minister, on his sixty- 
third birthday which coincided with 
the celebration. 

Uncheered by the Prince’s pep talk, 
His Grace the Duke of Marlborough 
scowled, wiped his forehead, and rue- 
fully surveyed his wilted shirt front. 

Later in the week His Grace ap- 
peared at a formal banquet in white 
linen trousers, soft collar and shirt. 
He commiserated with the other 


guests, all in evening clothes, on their 
“hard and brutal” collars. 
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Next day there was much chattering 
in London’s fashionable West End over 
His Grace’s departure from the English 
traditions of formal attire. Newspaper 
accounts called the Duke’s common- 
sense action an “exploit.” 


British Briefs: Bow Bells Peal 
Again, Ringing in True Cockneys 


BOW BELLS: For the past six years 
there have been no new Cockneys. For, 
as every English child knows, only 
those born within the sound of Bow 
Bells are true Cockneys, and the bells 
were being repaired. Last week the 
primate of all England, the Right 
Honorable and Most Reverend Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, rededicated the chimes, and Bow 
Bells are ringing again. 


AMBASSADOR: Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, who retired as Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations on July 
1, has been named His Majesty’s Am- 
bassador to Italy. 

In the Fall he will succeed Sir 
Ronald Graham in the Embassy in the 
Street of the Twentieth of September, 
Rome, and resume the diplomatic 
career he began as a youth of 24, in 
1900, and interrupted to become the 
first Secretary of the League. 

Sir Eric’s success as a negotiator at 
Geneva was phenomenal. How he wil! 
progress in the Machiavellian, card-1.p- 
the-sleeve traditions of the older diplo- 
mats remains to be proved. His rules 
are: “First, mever make a threat; 
second, tell the truth; third, place all 
your cards on the table.” 


SPORTING PARSON: A vicar from 
an old English novel, riding to hounds 
with his black coat tails floating be- 
hind him, is assured to Telscombe 
Village, Sussex, by the will of its sport- 
ing bachelor squire, Ambrose Gorham, 
recently deceased. 

The squire left most of his estate to 
the Corporation of Brighton, on condi- 
tion that his preferences be respected 
in selecting a clergyman for the village 
rectory. 

“TI direct the corporation shall prefer 
a man who is a sportsman and not a 
total abstainer,” the will read. “I 
particularly direct the corporation 
shall not seek the advice preferred by 
the Bishop of the diocese or any church 


dignitary.” 


RUSSIA: Non-Aggression Pacts 
Signed With Neighbor Nations 


Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar (see cover), has been making 
his visit to the World Economic Con- 
ference pay dividends. Last week they 
took the form of a series of non-ag- 
gression pacts, negotiated and signed 
in London, with the Soviet Union’s 
neighbors. 

In France, where security is a fetish, 
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trade, French officials showered him 


-with congratulations. 


M. Litvinoff has constructed around 
his country a wall of friendly nations, 


‘running from Esthonia on the Gulf of 


Finland, down through Afghanistan in 
Asia. 

Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, Turkey, Persia, and Af- 
ghanistan, as well as. Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, all signed the non-ag- 
gression pacts with Russia. The Soviet 
Union was thus freed to deal with dif- 
ficulties on her Far Eastern borders, 
in China and Manchukuo. 


The new pacts declare that aggres- 
sion, outlawed by the Kellogg-Briand 
(war-renouncing) Pact, requires exact 
definition. The definition they accept 


is that recently submitted to the Geneva 


Disarmament Conference by its secur- 
ity committee. 

It stamps as an aggressor any State 
which declares war on another, attacks 
its vessels or aircraft, blockades it, in- 
vades it, or supports armed bands who 
invade it. Under no circumstances, the 
pacts declare, is aggression justified. 

“Great Victory for Pacifist Policy of 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” 
shouted headlines in Moscow newspa- 
pers, hailing the non-aggression pacts. 
Gleefully Moscow editors contrasted 
M. Litvinoff’s achievements with the 
two “imperialist public-fooling confer- 
ences” in Geneva and London. 


FRANCE: Daladier Still In 


Power As Parliament Adjourns 


Being Premier of France has been 
likened to keeping house in a revolv- 
ing door. The third Republic; at the 
age of 62, has had more than 90 gov- 
ernments. 

When Edouard Daladier, the stocky, 


‘stubborn son of a Provencal baker, suc- 
‘ceeded Joseph Paul-Boncour as Pre- 


mier on Jan. 31, observers waited to 
watch him fall. Last week they rubbed 
their eyes when they read that the 


‘French Parliament had adjourned un- 


til October, thus giving the Premier 


‘at least a three-month lease on life. 


Little had been heard of Daladier 
before he assumed the Premiership. 
Vaguely Frenchmen know that, like 
Edouard Herriot, he was a leader of 


the Radical Socialist (liberal) party, 


that he was cautious, patient, and com- 


;petent; that he was under 50; that he 


was an uncommonly speedy talker, and 


-that his nickname was “the Bull of 


Disappointing the prophets who pre- 
dicted his immediate downfall, Dal- 
adier clung to office. French foreign 
policies were complicated when Hitler 
became dictator of Germany. In the 
domestic field the government was 
caught between the taxpayers’ protests 
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Commissar Litvinoff’s feat was keenly 


-admired.. When he arrived in Paris 
dJast week to discuss Franco-Russian 





against government. levies and office- 
holders’ protests against salary cuts. 

Yet the Daladier Ministry weathered 
every gale. In the end Parliament 
adopted nearly all of the Premier’s 
program. He did not succeed in bal- 
ancing the budget, though he did cut 
expenditures and reduce a threatening 
deficit. 

The adjournment of Parliament in- 


‘dicates that there will be no immediate 


change in the policies of the French 
delegation to the World Economic Con- 
ference. 


Legion of Honor: Members in Paris 
For First Meeting In History 


Pleasantly aware of the ribbons and 
rosettes in their lapels, Chevaliers, Of- 
ficers, Commanders, and Grand Offi- 
cers of a famous Napoleonic Order 
stroll this week to a magnificent pal- 
ace near the Quai d’Orsay. 

Honor is the subject of their story. 
For the first time in history the Legion 
of Honor is holding a convention in its 
palace at the Rue de Lille and the Rue 
de Solferino, Paris. Delegates have 
come from many parts of the world. 

Cynics, mindful of the Legion’s huge 
membership (141,386 in 1930) have 
suggested as a convention hall the im- 
mense Trocadero. They recall this fa- 
vorite gag of French comedy detec- 
tives: 

“What? The criminal is not deco- 
rated? Then we’ll soon find him!” 

Created by Napoleon in 1802 as a 
military honor for his soldiers, and 
limited by him to a membership of 6,- 
500, the Legion’s decorations now re- 
ward many linds of service. James 
J. Walker became a Commander in 
1930, skipping the preliminary ranks 
of Chevalier and Officer, at the express 
desire of President Doumer. 


The Legion Cross includes a star of 
five double points surmounted by a 
wreath of oak and laurel. That of 
Chevaliers is silver and white enamel; 
that of higher ranks is gold. Highest 
is the Grand-croix, reserved usually 
for the Marshals of France, but award- 
ed to twelve Americans, including Gen. 
John J. Pershing. 

In formal dress Chevaliers wear the 
cross attached to a ribbon on the left 
breast; Officers, with a rosette; Com- 
manders, on a ribbon circling the neck; 
Grand Officers, on the right breast set 
off with diamonds; Grands-croix wear a 
shoulder sash and plaque. 

Chevaliers, in street dress, wear a 
red lapel ribbon; Officers, a red ro- 
sette; Commanders, red rosette on sil- 


ver ribbon; Grand Officers, on silver 


and gold ribbon; Grands-croix, on gold 
ribbon. 

More than 2,900 Americans, living» 
and dead, have received Legion decora- 
tions. Grand Officers include Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, and Robert E. Peary, North 
Polar explorer; Commanders, Andrew 
Carnegie, Herbert Hoover, Thomas A. 
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-continue the study of honor at Biar- 
-ritz, smart seaside resort. 


_chenhall, Bavaria, early this month 
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Edison, Charles A. Lindbergh, Migs 
Anne Morgan, Owen D. Young; Officers, 
Clarence H. Mackay, James Stillman, 
Edith Wharton; Chevaliers, Ogden 
Mills, Amelia Earhart Putnam, Rabbj 
Stephen S. Wise, Adolph Zukor ang 
Samuel Insull (of Athens). 

The first woman to receive a Legion 
Cross was Mme. Marie Schallinck, who 
served throughout Napoleonic cam. 
paigns, attained the rank of Lieutenant 
and a wound at Austerlitz. Since then 
a thousand French women have been 
decorated. Living French women hon- 
ored include 17 farmers, 2 aviatrixes, 
3 explorers, 1 hotel proprietor. 

Grand Master of the Order is the 
President of France; Grand Chancellor, 
appointed by him, is General Yvon Du- 
bail, former Governor of Paris. 

The Grand Chancellery, Paris head- 
quarters for the Legion, was bought by 
Napoleon, burned during the Commune 
and later restored. After the delibera- 
tions there the delegates planned to 



























































GERMANY: Hitler Achieves 
Third Aim, A One-Party State 


In a three-hour speech at Bad Rei- 





Chancellor Hitler described the four 
phases of the Nazi revolution. 
The first, he said, was preparation for 


battle; the second, conquest .of political 


power; the. third, creation-of a “total- 
itarian,” one-party, State; the fourth, 
solution of the unemployment problem. 

July 5, the third phase was achieved. 


_Four months to a day after the Reich- 


stag elections of Mar. 5 in which the 
Nazis won a plurality though not a ma- 
jority of the nation’s votes, five months 
and six days after Hitler was appointed 
Chancellor of a Nazi-Nationalist coa- 
lition Cabinet, the totalitarian State 
became a reality. 

Beginning with the Communists, one 
German party after another—Social- 
ists, Nationalists, Centrists, Bavarian 
People’s party, and several minor 
groups—has been outlawed or compelled 
to commit suicide. 





Together these parties won more than 
21,000,000 votes on Mar. 5, as compared 
with the Nazis’ 17,000,000. 

At no time has a majority of the Ger 
man people voted for a Nazi State 
However, counting the 3,000,000 votes 
of their temporary allies, the National 
ists, whom they recently swallowed, the 
Nazis were able to claim a majority, # 
not for their own party, then for 
coalition Cabinet headed by their leader 

On the basis of the Mar. 5 election ?® 
turns they have been able quickly 
legally to construct a Fascist 
Using the dictatorial powers conf 
on his Cabinet by the Reichstag 
on that date, Hitler has “coo 
Germany’s entire economic, cultural, 
and political life with Nazi ideals. TH 
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Devidas Gandhi, Son of the Mahatma, and His Bride 
of Higher Caste, Wed in Defiance of Hindu Law 


WIDE WORLD ACME 


Lord Hailshan, British Minister of War, “Double” of An Open Field Near Berlin in the Rain, Scene of a 
Herbert Hoover, Attends Cabinet Meeting in London Massed Drill Celebrating “‘Youth Day” in Nazi Land 
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ACME cK WIDE WORLD 
Two Tea Kettles on a Rickshaw: It’s the Salvation Army Dictator Stalin (Right) Acts as Pallbearer at Funer- 
Refreshing War-Weary Chinese Troops at Peiping al of Clara Zetkin, German Communist, at Moscow 
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last obstruction to his program disap- 
peared with the Centrist party July 5. 


CENTRISTS: Sixty-three years ago, 
the Catholic Center party was created 
to oppose Bismarck in Germany’s his- 
toric Kulturkampf, a struggle between 
the cultures of the State and the Cath- 
olic Church. It was Bismarck who 
backed down. 

Last week the party which defied Bis- 
marck succumbed to Hitler and was 
dissolved. Its ally, the (Catholic) Ba- 
varian People’s party, had been dis- 
solved a day earlier. Germany was left 
with one party, Hitler’s National Social- 
ists. 

“The political upheaval has placed 
German political life on an entirely new 
foundation, which leaves no room for 
party activities,” a Centrist statement 
said. 

The party’s negotiations with the 
Nazis were conducted by its leader, 
Heinrich Bruening, brainy and ascetic 
former Chancellor. Whether he, who as 
Chancellor sought to suppress the 
Nazis, would retire from politics or, per- 
force, become a Nazi himself, remained 
uncertain. 

With the Socialists, the Center party 
had composed the backbone of the Ger- 
man Republic. Its suppression makes it 
doubly clear that the German Republic 
is dead. 

The party passed without protest 
from the Holy See. Resigned to the ex- 
tinction of political Catholicism in Ger- 
many, the Vatican has concluded a con- 
cordat with the Reich in which it agrees 
that Catholic priests and religious asso- 
ciations will stay out of politics from 
this time forward. 

The treaty, which will be formally 
signed in a fortnight, was initialed at 
the Vatican State Department Satur- 
day by Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secre- 
tary of State, for the Holy See and by 
Vice Chancellor. von Papen for Ger- 
many. 

Several concessions are made to the 
Catholic Church in this document. which 
supersedes agreements between the 
Vatican and individual German States 
heretofore in effect. 

Non-political church organizations, 
which together are known as the Cath- 
olic Action, are permitted to function. 
German Catholics will enjoy all the priv- 
ileges of German Protestants. The 
Catholic Church is freed to conduct its 
spiritual mission without interference 
from the State. 

As Bismarck discovered, German 
Catholics make formidable enemies. 
Hitler has reason for his jubilance over 
the new understanding with the Vatican. 


BUSINESS: The world pricked up its 
ears when Chancellor Hitler in his Bad 
Reichenhall speech" declared that he 
would “brutally and ruthlessly” crusa 
“the so-called second revolution.” 

Until then the outside world had heard 
nothing of plans for a second upheaval 
in Germany. Since then it has been re- 
ported that certain Nazi hotheads de- 





mand a “second revolution” on the 
ground that the first has not gone far 
enough. 

Last week there were several signs 
that Hitler disagreed. 

German business has apparently 
been crippled under Nazi rule, particu- 
larly by the interference of Nazi com- 
missars. Gottfried Feder, the Nazis’ 
economic theorist, now assistant to 
Minister of Economics Schmitt, admit- 
ted as much in a public address. 

“The first thing German business 
needs is peace and quiet,” he said. ‘The 
interferences in business which oc- 
curred at first, perhaps as a result of too 
much zeal, have become intolerable.” 

Chancellor Hitler himself struck the 
same note twice during the week in 
spirited addresses to his adherents. 

“Personal, political, and business es- 
pionage,” he said, “is too often moti- 
vated by egotism and petty personal 
spite. Its toleration is also bound to 
paralyze the conduct of responsible 
business and industrial enterprises.” 

Later, in a speech which created a 
sensation in Germany, he indicated that 
Nazi zeal must be toned down. “The 
liberated stream of revolution must be 
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Dr. Bruening’s Party Was Dissolved 


directed into the secure river of evolu- 
tion,” he declared. 

He continued: ‘“‘We must not depose a 
business man if he is efficient just be- 
cause he is not yet a National Socialist, 
especially if the National Socialist to be 
put in his place knows nothing about 
business.” 

The Nazis’ program, he said, “has 
pledged us not to act like fools and over- 
throw anything, but to realize our ideas 
wisely and carefully.” 

He emphasized what he calls the 
fourth phase of his revolution, the re- 
lief of unemployment: “History will not 
base her judgment of us on how many 
business men we have deposed and 
locked up, but on whether we were able 
to provide work. . . Our task is work, 
work and once again, work.” 





OTHER NATIONS: Treland 


Awaits Lane Art Collection 


IRELAND: The Municipal Gallery 
of Modern Art, opened in Dublin re. 
cently has one vacant room. In it 
stands only a bust of Sir Hugh Lane, 

As the draped figures of Alsace and 
Lorraine on the Place de la Concorde 
in Paris before the World War served 
as a reminder to Frenchmen, so the 
empty room reminds Irishmen of the 
39 impressionistic paintings which Sir 
Hugh collected for an Irish museum, 

Although he had made the collection 
in the interests of Irish art, of which 
he was a generous patron, Sir Hugh 
became annoyed at the delay in pro- 
viding an acceptable gallery for his 
collection in Dublin, and sent it to the 
Tate Gallery in London. Before he 
died in 1915, a Lusitania victim, he had 
signed a codicil to his will directing 
the English museum to return the 
paintings to Ireland when a suitable 
museum was built. 

In England the legality of the codicil 
is being questioned. The Tate trustees 
are understood to be willing to send the 
paintings to Ireland as a “permanent 
loan,” but Irishmen cannot accept them 
under this condition. 


CHILE: While the States of Europe 
are considering the Geneva proposal 
for the national manufacture of muni- 
tions, Chile, which has long manufac- 
tured her own war materials, is con- 
verting her plant into a radio factory. 

A five-tube and a three-tube set will 
soon be placed on the market, as well 
as parts for home construction. Farm 
implements and equipment for railroad 
cars are also made at the plant. 


VATICAN CITY: Late Monday af- 
ternoon three automobiles swung 
through the arch of the Bells at the 
Vatican, skirted the southwestern part 
of Rome and drove on to the route of 
the Caesars—the Via Appia. 

They attracted little attention for 
Rome didn’t know that Pope Pius XI 
was leaving the city for the first time 
since taking the Papal Throne. At 
his Summer estate, seventeen miles 
from the city, he saw his new electric 
milking machines, poultry and barns. 


LEAGUE: “Unemployment figures 
have declined in every country with 
the exception of Finland and New Zea- 
land,” declares a bulletin issued by the 
International Labor Office at Geneva. 
“It appears, therefore, that the im- 
provement that made itself felt in some 
countries about the beginning of this 
year has spread virtually throughout 
the world within the last few months.” 

Cautiously, it warns against the pre 
mature conclusion that the worst of 
the depression is over. But it adds that 
“undoubtedly the figures are co’ 
with that view” and that “there is re 
son to hope the long expected recovery 
may at last have commenced.” 
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MRS. RUMSEY : Defender Of 


Consumers In New Deal War 


The New Deal lifted the price of 
pread last week, and the wail of Mrs. 
Anny Consumer was heard through- 
out the land. Mrs. Mary Harriman 
Rumsey cocked an ear, for it is she 
who will fight the housewives’ battle 
as chairman of the consumers’ advisory 
committee of NIRA (see page 20). To 
get as close to things as possible, she 
is sharing a house in Georgetown with 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. 

Washington is a happy hunting 
ground for Mrs. Rumsey, the daughter 
of the late E. H. Harriman, who could 
swallow a whole railroad system be- 
fore breakfast. She is almost as full 
of energy as was her intrepid father. 


Brought up in the open, like a pros- 
perous farmer’s child, on the Harri- 
man estate in New York’s Ramapo 
Hills, Mary Harriman was a lively 
young person. She could tool a four- 
in-hand up Fifth Avenue with the best 
of the Gibson Girls. But she had other 
interests. She studied biology and its 
sub-division, eugenics, so hard at Bar- 
nard College that her classmates called 
her Eugenia. She rounded up 79 of her 
debutante contemporaries into a set- 
tlement workers’ organization which 
became the Junior League. In spare 
moments she sat attentively by her 
father’s chair at directors’ meetings, 
listening. He wanted her to be some- 
thing more than a daughter of the 
idle rich. 

In 1910 she married Charles Cary 
Rumsey, poloist and sculptor, with 
whom she used to follow the fox in the 
hunting country around Middleburg, 
Va. He was killed a+ dozen years 
later in an automobile accident, leav- 
ing her to take care of their daughter 
and two sons. This managed to take 
up only part of her time. 


Her Middleburg estate became more 
than a sportsmen’s gathering place. It 
was a stock farm, raising beef cattle 
for the Eastern markets. She grew 
so interested in agriculture that she 
bought another farm in the same neigh- 
borhood. 

Then she came across George Rus- 
sell, editor of the Irish Statesman, who 
writes poetry under the pseudonym AE. 
In a book called “The National Being,” 
he plead for Ireland to shape its future 
aS a cooperative commonwealth, co- 
operative in ownership of industrial 
machinery, cooperative in distribution, 
and cooperative in purchasing. 

Mrs. Rumsey, daughter of one of the 
Tuggedest of rugged individualists, 
Swallowed this doctrine whole. She 
brought Russell to this country to 
lecture. And she practiced what he 
preached by helping to organize the 
Eastern Livestock Cooperative Market- 
mg Association and the Emergency 





Exchange Association, where the un- 
employed barter their labor for food. 

In spite of her committeeships, Mrs. 
Rumsey thinks that formal meetings 
rarely accomplish much. She is in 
favor of doing things on the spot. If 
the spot happens to be midnight, that 
is all right with her. She will pick up 
the phone and start right in talking 
business. She also does business in her 

















WIDE WORLD 
Mrs. Mary Rumsey, Consumers’ Friend 


automobile, riding about with a sand- 
wich in her hand and a pile of news- 
papers around her. 

Everybody is fond of Mary Rumsey, 
from- Tammany Boss John F. Curry 
to her neighbors on Long Island’s gilt- 
edge North Shore. Her close friends 
include Al Smith, Grand Duchess 
Marie, Will Rogers, Arthur Brisbane, 
Raymond Moley, Helen Hayes, and 
“Tommy” Hitchcock. 

Though she is not allied with either 
major political party, she will jump 
into a campaign for the cause or 
candidate that rouses her enthusiasm. 
She thinks young people ought to be 
interested in politics and occasionally 
takes steps to see that they are. When 
her daughter “came out” at Sands 
Point, L. I., last Fall, she sat up a 
booth in the ballroom and held a Presi- 
dential straw vote. 

Small, slender, and brown-eyed, like- 
ly to burst at any minute into bubbling 
laughter, Mrs. Rumsey, as the English 
say, is “full of beans.” 


SK VIRSKY: Soviet Agent May 


Become Ambassador to U. S. 


Talk of Russian recognition increased 
last week (see page 3), and Washing- 
ton buzzed with guesses as to whether 
Boris Skvirsky, a slant-eyed Slav with 
a face like Mephistopheles, would some 
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day emerge from his home on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue to present credentials 
as the first Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States. 

As head of the Soviet Union Informa- 
tion Bureau, he has lived in Washington 
for twelve years, silently. His job calls 
for silence. 

He came to this country as a repre- 
sentative of the Far Eastern Republic 
of Siberia at the Naval Conference of 
1921. After the conference adjourned 
he remained here, for reasons of his 
own. When Siberia joined the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics in November, 
1922, he was given his present post of 
unofficial ambassador. 

There are no men high in the councils 
of communism whose careers have not 
been adventurous. As a fire-eating stu- 
dent at the University of Odessa in 1905, 
Boris Skvirsky flung himself into the 
revolutionist ranks. He was exiled to 
Siberia in 1908 and married a fellow 
revolutionary whom he met there. To- 
gether they fled to Australia, returning 
to Siberia ‘as the revolution rocked a 
war-torn world. 


Skvirsky is used to sitting on a pow- 
der magazine. He has sat on one in 
Washington throughout years of anti- 


‘Soviet agitation, without the smallest 


explosion. Communists never ask him 
to lead a parade. Congressmen never 
pass resolutions to investigate him. 

There is nothing secretive about his 
mission. He supplies information about 
the Soviet Government to all who are 
interested and furnishes his own gov- 
ernment with information concerning 
affairs at Washington. He realizes that 
if he strayed into the public’s view, some 
Red-baiter might attack him. As yet, 
no one ever has. At the State Depart- 
men he is looked on as a shrewd diplo- 
mat. 


Sometimes, in an old-fashioned red 
brick house which is used as home and 
office, Mr. and Mrs. Skvirsky give din- 
ners to a hand-picked group. They are 
served, incidentally, by capitalist Negro 
servants. 

Journalists rarely approach him, 
making their inquiries through Paul 
Kellock, Columbia graduate, biographer 
of Houdini, and one of the rare dispen- 
sers of publicity whose information can 
be relied on. But once a reporter deter- 
mined to break the veil behind which 
Skvirsky hides. 

He asked for an interview and got it, 
instanter. Mr. Skvirsky ushered him 
into the apartment which, save for the 
black bust of Lenin by the window, and 
the cigarettes marked “Made in U. S. 8S. 
R.” looks like the living room of any 
prosperous American home. Animated 
with cordiality, Mr. Skvirsky paced the 
floor and answered all manner of ques- 
tions. 

“The fundamental conflict between 
capitalism and socialism,” he said, spin- 
ning round suddenly like an actor about 
to deliver a “curtain” line, “is—which 
can produce cheaper?” 

The reporter reached for a pencil and 
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couldn’t find one. Mr. Skvirsky ran out 
of the room, returning with pencil and 
paper. 

“Put that down, put it all down,” he 
said. For half an: hour he bounced 
around, telling his views, giving blunt 
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Next day at Tarrytown, he rose at 
seven, listened while his valet read 
congratulatory messages, and had his 
family gather for the annual birthday 
dinner. On this, his 94th, he broke 
tradition by not issuing a statement 





answers in rapid, fluent English, to 
questions that were just as blunt. 

At last the reporter left, puzzled to 
think that the interview had been ac- 
complished with such ease. Even a man 
of silence, he concluded, must get 
talkative once in a while. 


TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 


As Reflected in the News 


MARRIED: Before a large Berlin 
crowd, outside the Charlottenburg City 
Hall, a registrar read a civil marriage 
ceremony. Before him stood Max 
Schmeling, until last month the world’s 
heavyweight boxing champion, and 
small, blonde Anny Ondra, the Czech 


-film and stage star. 


After the ceremony, Schmeling drove 


“his bride to Heiligendamm, for a honey- 


moon on the Baltic coast. 


BIRTHDAY: John and Raymond 
Durante, musicians on the Yonkers- 
Alpine ferry, a dozen miles above New 
York City, finished playing “O Sole 
Mio.” John passed a tin cup. A with- 
ered little man, in a big car, clanked 
50 cents in the cup and John’s eyes 
popped. The man was John D. Rocke- 
feller Sr. F 

Bound from his Lakewood, N. J., 
home to Kyk-uit, his Tarrytown, N. Y., 
home, to spend his birthday last week, 
the elder Rockefeller selected this way 
to celebrate his annual ferry ride, in- 
stead of the usual distribution of dimes 
to deck hands. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Boris Skvirsky, Soviet Representative, at His Desk in Washington 


to the press. His press agent, Ivy Lee, 
said that last year’s optimistic one 
would do. 


® The day before his seventy-seventh 

birthday, last Monday, Dr. Nikola Tesla 
talked to newspaper men and gave them 
some idea of the work that has occupied 
him for several years. 


““My name,” he said, “shall be known 
to generations yet unborn for the Tesla 
coil (transformer) and the Tesla motor 
and ... perhaps the absolutely new 
source of power I am about to present 
to the world.” Secretive about the 
latest in a long string of great electrical 
inventions, he would say that the initial 
cost of the machine would be high but 
that it would last 500 years and would 
produce power for virtually nothing. 

Then he told reporters how he ex- 
pected to do much useful work before he 
was 100, and how his Serbian grand- 
father had been killed by a hernia, which 
he got in a horse race when he was 84 
years old. 


DIED: “The best loved and the most 
cordially hated,” also the first Gov- 
ernor Oklahoma ever had, died last 
week in his Oklahoma City hotel. He 
was Charles N. Haskell, 73. 

Always a swashbuckling promoter, 
he formed dozens of companies rang- 
ing from railroads to opera houses, and 
oil and mining companies. The crash- 
ing of his earlier projects never made 
sufficient noise to drown out his con- 
vincing new schemes. 

The greatest act of his crowded ca- 
reer was the forming of Oklahoma as 
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a State in 1907. He virtually wrote the 
Constitution and managed to maneuver 
himself into the Governorship. With 
a pistol strapped to his waist, he aq. 
ministered the State ably and moved 
the capital to Oklahoma City from 
Guthrie, in the middle of the night. 

By 1928 business reverses had nearly 
wiped out his vast fortune, and he 
became president of the Municipal Gas 
Company of Muskogee. 























































@®Sir Henry Hope Hawkins, better 
known to readers of “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” “Rupert of Hentzau,” and half 
a dozen similar books as Anthony 
Hope, died last week in London. 

Born in 1863, Hawkins was educated 
at a number of British schools, but 
attained his greatest fame at Oxford, 
After graduation, there followed a few 
dismal and unsuccessful years at the 
law before he started writing. A few 
years later he published both “Dolly 
Dialogues” and “The Prisoner of Zen- 
da” in 1894 and became immediately 
and widely popular. 

The formula for the latter was suf- 
ficiently well received in this and later 
books to make him a large fortune. 
After doing war-time propaganda for 
his government, the King knighted him 
in 1917. 


® Many who have witnessed Harvard- 
Yale football games have been puzzled 
over a thick-sweatered figure which 
leaped out to the sidelines with the Har- 
vard cheer leaders when the Crimson 
team made a noise-worthy gain. Ob- 
viously he was neither undergraduate 
nor alumnus. Over-sized teeth filled his 
mouth, his face was unmistakably Hi- 
bernian, and as crimson as the cheap 
pennant he fluttered. 

He was Mike Denihan, groundkeeper, 
valet to the turf of Harvard's Soldiers 
Field, and, for over a generation, mascot 
to Harvard teams. Partially tongue- 
tied, his words were uttered in a brogue 
as thick as a galway fog. Aside from 
football players, his heroes were Alfred 
E. Smith and the late Percy Haughton, 
Harvard’s greatest coach who gave him 
the little crimson pennant. 

At weddings of Harvard athletes Mike 
appeared with an extraordinary silk 
hat on his head and Haughton’s pennant 
in hishand. Last Sunday Mike lay dead 
in a Boston hospital. Above his bed was 
the cheap little crimson pennant. 





HONORED: For “breadth of vision, 
mass, and dramatic sweep,” Stephen 
Vincent Benet was awarded the Roose- 
velt medal early this week, for his five 
year-old poem, “John Brown’s Body.” 

The awards, usually made in groups 
of three a year, are given for good work 
in some field which touches a similar 
spot in Theodore Roosevelt’s life. The 
contact point in the present case # 
Roosevelt’s fondness of literary treat 
ment of American themes. 

Benet, who will be 35 next week, Wa 
the second youngest of the 29 who havé 
received the medal. The youngest wa 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 
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GOLF: H. Densmore Shute, 


American, Wins British Open 


For 500 years whenever a tourna- 
ment has been held at St. Andrews, 
Scotland, the famous links have been 
holiday grounds, admission free, for 
the townspeople, their babies, and 
their dogs. Last week the British Open 
was played on that course, and to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the mob scenes 
which accompanied Bobby Jones’s Brit- 
ish Amateur win there in 1930, Parlia- 
ment passed a special act permitting 
spectator fees to be charged at St. 
Andrews. 

Half a crown (about 54 cepts) was 
set as the price, and most of the na- 
tives of Fifeshire reluctantly paid it, 
not because they thought it was just, 
but because they could not bring them- 


selves to break a traditional outing 


that had been enjoyed for generations. 


For ten consecutive years Britishers 
have seen an American win their Open 
tournament. This year they watched 
two of them win it, until there was a 
play-off. After the longest grind in 
golf (36 holes of qualifying and 72 
holes at. medal play), Densmore Shute 
and Craig Wood were tied at 292. Then 
Shute played Wood 36 more holes and 
eliminated him, 149 to 154. 

Shute’s four rounds of 73, remark- 
ably consistent in the face of changing 
weather conditions every day, made 
him a favorite against Wood, who had 
scored 77, 72, 68, 75. Wood, whose 
$5,780-winnings last Winter led all 
other American professionals, is big, 
blond, and friendly, and when he 
played off with Shute he was in a 
kindly mood. He got behind on the 
first hole and stayed there throughout. 
Once at the eleventh, when his drive 
landed just short of the green, he 
chipped into a trap, wasted two shots. 

Walter Hagen, with the Prince of 
Wales at his side cheering him on, was 
the great tournament hero after the 
first two rounds. He added a 72 to his 
opening 68, only to blow up to the 
skies in the final 36 holes with a 79 
and an 82. 


Gene Sarazen, who ultimately lost 
the title by only one stroke, likewise 
had his troubles. On one hole where 
he failed to get out of a trap, he put 
a 6 down on his card. Several wit- 
nesses insisted he had taken a 7. He 
was called before the Royal and 
Ancient Committee, and after much 
embarrassment all around was told he 
could keep his 6. In his final round, 
an 8 at the fourteenth ruined his score. 

If Hagen or Sarazen had won, the 
golfing world would not have been sur- 
prised. Yet when the comparatively 
obscure name of H. Densmore Shute 
flashed across the sport pages of the 
World, few golfers asked: ‘Who's 





Shute,” as they did back in 1923 when 
he survived the first round of the 
amateur. 

Then it was learned that he was the 
son of Herman Shute, professional at 
the Country Club in Huntington, W. 
Va.,. and had won the State amateur 
title. Shute moved with his father to 
Columbus, O., seven years ago, turned 
professional in 1928, and the next year 
at Winged Foot made a bid for the 
National Open championship, losing by 
three strokes. Now he has a job ata 
Philadelphia club. 


Thin, dark, and serious, and not yet 
in his thirties, Shute is said to have a 
perfect swing. His wife, the former 
Hettie Marie Potts, whom he married 
in 1930, follows him over the links 











ACME 


Densmore Shute: Four Rounds of 73 


whenever he plays, and she says she 
executes every shot for him, mentally. 

Though Britishers would like to see 
a home-bred break the string of Amer- 
ican victories in the British Open, they 
were pleased to be able to point out 
last week that Shute’s father had 
learned the game at St. Andrews. 


YACHTING: Young Sea-Dogs 


Here After Adventurous Trip 


Ahto Walter, an Estonian, and 
Thomas Olsen, a naturalized Canadian, 
both aged 21, concluded a 50-day diet 
of rice, peanuts, potatoes, flour, and 
water last week and reported that it 
made them sick. 


Last Spring. these two young sea- 
dogs were sailing a tiny 26-foot sloop 
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in and out of harbors on the west coast 
of Africa. They ran into another small 
vessel, Enterprise, manned by Peter 
Barber and William Brackel of Es- 
tonia, and the four wanderers shared 
adventurous experiences with wild rats 
and suspicious natives. 

One day last May they got tired of 
Africa and agreed to race across the 
Atlantic to New York. Finding canned 
provisions too expensive, they bought 
cheaper unprepared foods and sailed 
out of the Gambia River neck and 
neck, Ahto, named after its owner, 
soon lost sight of Enterprise and it 
got to be a very lonely race before 
many days has passed. 


In mid-Atlantic, Walter and Olsen 
lost their appetites, their temperatures 
raged up above 103, and they were con- 
fined to their bunks most of the time. 
To make matters worse they ran into 
a six-day calm. Finally they recovered, 
some wind—but no storms—blew up, 
and last week they sailed into New 
York Harbor; 

Walter, who “has crossed the Atlantic 
in small boats five times, was surprised 
to find reporters so interested in his 
experiences. He said: “We just sailed, 
that’s all.” 

Enterprise’s crew, finding the diet 
digestible, were able to stand four-hour 
watches constantly, but long delays in 
still waters caused them to finish sec- 
ond by three days. When they arrived 
last Sunday, they were surprised to 
find they had not won. The trip, how- 
ever, was not without benefit to one 
of the losers. When Brackel left 
Africa, he could not speak English, but 
53 days of companionship with Barber 
gave him another language. 

Traveling expenses for each boat 
were estimated at a dollar a day. 


BASEBALL: “Babe” Ruth Star 
Of Century of Progress Game 


“Oh Clara, I'll be back for dinner. I’m 
just going out for a round of golf.” 

Thus George Herman Ruth, when his 
team (the Yankees) is idle, often nomi- 
nates Mrs. Ruth a golf widow for the 
day. He swings a shining set of clubs 
over his shoulder, edges his huge bulk 
through the entrance of his penthouse 
apartment, and, as he reaches the street, 
booms a hearty, “Hello Kids,” to friends 
waiting to motor to one of New York 
City’s suburban links. 

Smacking a golf ball, Ruth’s second 
favorite pastime after smacking a 
horsehide, was his casual activity on 
Wednesday of last week, when base- 
ball’s other star players were nervous- 
ly anticipating the “Game of the Cen- 
tury,” scheduled for the next day at 
Comiskey Park, Chicago. 


Ruth played his golf in Rye, N. Y.., 
then, with characteristic nonchalance, 
waited until seconds counted, before 
he started back to the city to board the 
last Chicago train that would land him 



















































































there in time for the game. He made 
that train, but if he hadn’t, either an 
airplane would have been the only sal- 
vation, or the contest between the Na- 
tional League’s best and the American 
League team, minus Ruth, would have 
had a different ending. 

With a shirt-sleeved capacity crowd 
of 49,000 fans on hand to cheer any and 
all of the players on the slightest provo- 
cation, Ruth, supposedly with his best 
days well behind him, stole the entire 
show. 

In the third inning he lined a savage 
drive into the right-field bleachers, scor- 
ing Gehringer, who had walked ahead 
of him, and providing the American 
Leaguers with the two-run margin of 
their ultimate 4-2 victory. In the fifth, 
Ruth singled, but nothing came of his 
efforts. 


‘Finally he made a brilliant catch of 
Hafey’s drive in the eighth, cutting off 
two probable runs which would have 
tied the score. 

Before the game, attentions were fo- 
cused on two of baseball’s ‘most popular 
oldtimers, John McGraw, who came out 
of retirement to manage the National 
League team, and Connie Mack, 70- 
year-old Philadelphian, who guided the 
American League players. During the 
game, applause was plentiful for Grove, 
Gomez, Hubbell, Warneke, and Crowder, 
pitchers, and for Frankie Frisch, who 
connected for a home run. 

But after the final putout, conversa- 
tion buzzed all over the country about 
“Babe’”’ Ruth, the showman who seldom 
fails to satisfy a large audience. Fans 
unanimously agreed that, though near- 
ing 40, he still justly retains such glam- 
orous titles as the “Mussolini of Maul,” 
the “Hitler of Hitting,” and the “Prince 
of Whales.” 


TENNIS: Crawford Tops Vines, 
Mrs. Moody Wins, in England 


MEN’S CROWN: It took Ellsworth 
Vines Jr. two years to boost himself 
from Pretender to King of the world’s 
lawn tennis players and only two hours 
last week to lose his crown. In the 
Wimbledon championship, most impor- 
tant of all tennis tournaments, he eas- 
ily defeated Henri Cochet, then lost in 
the finals to “Jack”. Crawford 4-6, 11-9, 
6-2, 2-6, 6-4. 

Cochet, agile little French ace, had 
been regarded as the world’s premier 
player since he spoiled many of Wil- 
liam T. Tilden’s final days as an ama- 
teur. Although Vines beat a careless 
Cochet in a Davis Cup match in Paris 
last year and swamped him in the finals 
of our national tournament later in the 
Summer, many students of tennis re- 
fused to admit that Vines’ blasting, 
tactical methods could consistently pre- 
vail against Cochet’s safer, more stra- 
tegic game. But when Vines again up- 
set Cochet last week, it was finally 
conceded that the Frenchman, at 32, 
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was an old man for tennis, and the 21- 
year-old American was the world’s best. 


To prove it, he had only to win the 
Wimbledon title, for the second straight 
year, by sweeping past Crawford in 
the finals. This he might have done, 
had not Crawford pounded his back- 
hand mercilessly to bring the score to 
two sets each. In the odd set, with the 
games 4-all, Crawford broke through 
Vines’ devastating service with a series 
of miraculous placements. 

The pro-British spectators wiped 
their astonished eyes and applauded, as 
Crawford took his own service and the 
match. For, though the new champion 
is not an Englishman, his Australian 
blood made him a most acceptable hero. 

Crawford (see cover) has played 
most of his tennis in his native city, 
Sydney, and though now only 25, has 
long been recognized there as a poten- 
tial champion. Apparently unbeatable 
at home, he has made poor showings 
abroad until this year. Last month, 
however, he defeated Cochet to win the 
French championship. 


This improvement is believed to be 
the result of last Winter’s tour of Aus- 
tralia by Vines and other American 
stars. Crawford got accustomed to his 
rivals’ games anc conquered Vines two 
out of five times. One of Crawford’s 


victories was scored in the Australian - 


national tournament. 

The Australian, now champion of his 
own country, France, and England, has 
a chance to be the first man in tennis 
history to win four national titles, when 
he comes here for the United States 
singles championship in September. 
Meanwhile, paired with Vivian Mc- 
Grath, known chiefly because he takes 
his backhand shots with two hands on 
the racket, Crawford—if he can get by 
Engiand’s Davis Cup team—is rated an 
even chance to beat Vines again next 
week and possibly thus to keep the 
United States team from entering the 
challenge round against France. 

Already Crawford and McGrath are 
bringing back memories of Anthony 
F. Wilding, Norman E. Brookes, and 
Gerald Patterson, who did most to 
make Australia a world tennis power 
from 1907 to 1924. 

If Crawford can establish himself as 
an undisputed champion, he will carry 
the title with popular approval. He is 
described as “an altogether charming 
fellow both on and off the court.” His 
conduct and skill inspired Vines to say 
in defeat: “Crawford was magnificent. 
He just beat me on his merits and he’s 
a great champion.” 


WOMEN’S CROWN: King George 
and Queen Mary were fifteen minutes 
late for the finals of the Wimbledon 
women’s championship, and Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody and Miss Dorothy Round 
of England, the finalists, obligingly 
waited until they were seated before 
beginning. Queen Mary had expressed 
a particular desire to see the match 
and thus showed she knows her tennis. 
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Mrs. Moody was pressed as she has 
not been for years and won a th 
duel. She took the first set 6-4, and lost 
the second 6-8, when a line decision 
was reversed at a critical moment. It 
was the first tournament set she had 
lost since 1926. Mr. Moody, sitting in 
the competitors’ stand, lit cigarette af. 
ter cigarette. as he sensed disaster in 
the offing for his wife. 

Both Miss Round and Mrs. M 
were tired in the final set, but the Eng- 
lish girl kept in the running to 2-alj, 
Then Mrs. Moody called on her reserve, 
benefited by her opponent’s sudden 
spell of shakiness, and took the set and 
title, 6-3. The King and Queen applaud- 
ed whole-heartedly, and Mr. Moody was 
again calm. 


SPORT SHORTS: Eastern 
Crews Beaten by Washington 


ROWING: “It apparently will take 
an airplane to beat Washington's 
crew,” said Coach Ed Leader of Yale, 
before the national intercollegiate 
2,000-meter sprint regatta rowed last 
week at Long Beach, Cal. Washing- 
ton’s shell proved his point by beating 
an admittedly fast Yale eight by six 
feet. Cornell was third and Harvard 
fourth. 

When the Poughkeepsie regatta was 
called off this year because of its ex- 
pense, a group of Californians under- 
wrote the Long Beach race, and agreed 
to pay all costs of any Eastern colleges 
who would enter crews. Thus, they 
hoped to establish in the West the most 
popular rowing event of the year. Only 
15,000 persons paid to see the race 
despite its promoters’ hopes. 


@® Meanwhile Father Sill, headmaster 
of Kent School, Conn., climbed into an 
umpire’s barge on the Thames and fol- 
lowed his boys down the river as they 
outdistanced two English shells and 
won the schoolboy cup of the Rome 
Henley regatta. 


SKIING: “Where do ski jumpers 
go in the Summer?” Some of them 
are up in Northwestern Canada, others 
are leaping in high Norwegian hills, 
but a few had a meet last week it 
Brighton, Mich. Straw was substituted 
for snow and woolens discarded for 
scanty dress. Miss Johanna Kolstad = 
Norway, who says she is the cham 
woman ski-jumper of the world eal 
she can beat the only girl she knows 
of who tries the sport, was one of sf 
entrants. 


if sf 


WRESTLING: It takes more 
hot weather to keep a wrestler fre 
earning a living. Last week in Wi 
ington, D. C. (see cover), Jim 
one of several grapplers who say 
are world’s champion, tugged 
pulled at Ray Steele’s torso for an hour 
and eventually finished him with a body 
slam. 
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Golf Match Between the Prince of Wales and Lady Astor, Native of Virginia, in British Parliamentary 
Tourney. The Prince, Who Carried Fewer Clubs Than the Lady, Conceded Seven Strokes and Won 2 and 1 
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“RB ” WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 
r — Ruth Clouting the Home Run Mrs. Helen Willis Moody, Winner of the Wimbledon Singles 
t Won the Chicago Fair Game Title, Dines With the Earl of Jellicoe at Tennis Club in London 
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RECOVERY PROGRAM: Uncontrotted 


Speculation Threatens Plan For Regulated Industry 


When a government, intent on recov- 
ery, guarantees bull markets, specula- 
tion thrives. With speculators con- 
sciously left out of its program of na- 
tional discipline, for fear that, without 
them, prices will not boom, the whole 
ambitious scheme may fly to pieces on 
the anvil of speculation. 

Such a prospect caused sudden alarm 
and a new note of truculence in Wash- 
ington. As in 1929, unmistakable signs 
gave evidence of runaway production, 
with no comparable increase in wages, 
no added purchasing power to compen- 
sate and sustain the uprush in prices and 
production. . 

“If there is a great speculative pro- 
duction,” Gen. Hugh,S, Johnson ex- 
ploded, ‘“‘you’re damned right it’s too 
much activity ahead of purchasing 
power! It will mean a new collapse! I 
shudder to think what would happen!” 


CONTROL: The General, head of 
the National Industrial Recovery Ad- 
ministration, was one of those who 
called this state of affairs to the Presi- 
dent’s attention. At the semi-weekly 
press conference on July 7, Mr. Roose- 
velt had charts-on-his desk that showed 
the trend. “It is a thing we’ve got to 
stop,” he declared. 

How? The President made it plain 
he was ready to use his disciplinary 
powers unless industry speedily drafted 
codes of fair competition, and meantime 
cooperated with the government, raised 
wages, cut working hours, and added to 
payrolls to insure a broad upswing in 
purchasing power. 

The President showed concern and im- 
patience at industry’s delay in sending 
codes for his approval. The fourth week 
of industrial control had begun without 
a single code in operation. Last Sunday 
night, however, the President approved 
the Cotton Textile Code to be effective 
July 17. “I can think of no greater 
achievement of cooperation,” he said. 

July 6, a NIRA emissary invaded the 
Hotel Astor in New York, to talk turkey 
to the Merchants Association and, 
through them and a nation-wide radio 
network, to industrial leaders every- 
where. He was Donald R. Richberg, 
NIRA counsel, and most militant 
spokesman for the administration. He 
said, in words which brought national 
reverberations: 

“We are not trying to revive the ‘Fol- 
lies of 1929’. .. The success of this great 
adventure will depend largely on the 
ability of the managers of private busi- 
ness to accept a new opportunity for 
self-government in industry. They can 
now substitute enlightened cooperation 
in promoting the general welfare, for a 
cannibalistic struggle to survive by eat- 





ing their own flesh and blood... 

“That challenge must be met in the 
next 60 days. If the organized groups 
of either management or labor fail to 
meet that challenge, they will be in- 
dicted for incompetence. . . There can 
be no honorable excuse for the slacker 
who wastes these precious moments 
with doubting and debate. .. 

“There is no choice presented to 
American business between intelligently 
planned and controlled industrial opera- 
tions and a return to the gold-plated 
anarchy that masqueraded as ‘rugged 
individualism’ . . . unless industry is 
sufficiently socialized by its private own- 
ers and managers so that great essential 
industries are operated under public ob- 
ligations appropriate to the public in- 
terest in them, the advance of political 
control over private industry is inevi- 
table.” 

Next day General Johnson told re- 
porters that he had received some 50 
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~ Mr. Richberg Shook the Big Stick 


codes from little businesses, but was 
keeping the details secret for fear that 
“amusing articles” might be written 
about some of the proposals. With sim- 
ilar secrecy on details, Charles F. Hor- 
ner of Kansas City, protege of Senator 
McAdoo and promoter of the Liberty 
Loan campaigns, was appointed as “an 
addition to the Public Relations Divi- 
sion” of NIRA, ostensibly to sell the 
program to the nation. 


COTTON: Meanwhile 22,000 Feder- 
al agents roamed the South, trying to 
sell to 2,000,000 cotton farmers the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion’s plan of renting at least 25% of 
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planted acreage. So slow was the task 
that “Cotton Week” was extended 
another ten days, to July 12. 

Their aim was to cut production ang 
thereby help maintain the new high 
prices and the added farm purchasing 
power which these prices implied. Byt 
the rising values were their chief ob- 
struction. “Why,” asked cotton farm- 
ers, still ruggedly individual like their 
other overalled brethren, “should we 
take 12 cents a pound from you for the 
cotton on land that we rent you, when 
we may get more than that if we keep 
it for ourselves? We haven’t had a 
chance like this in years!” 

To answer them, Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, took to the 
air last Saturday. Two reports troubled 
him. One, that farmers had contracted 
for only about half of the minimum 
acreage reduction originally planned. 
The other, that the present cotton acre- 
age was one of the largest on record. 

Because he has no such clubs over 
farmers as the men of NIRA have over 
industry, he did not threaten. Instead, 
he coined a new phrase—‘balanced 
abundance”—and appealed to their rea- 
son. He read a letter he had received 
from the President, stressing these 
words: 

“I want you to make it very clear that 
I attach the greatest possible impor- 
tance to the cotton adjustment cam- 
paign. It is our first major attack on 
the agricultural depression. . . I myself 
am one of those who as a planter of cot- 
ton has suffered from the absurdly low 
prices of the last few years. WhatIam 
concerned about, and what every other 
cotton grower ought to think about, is | 
the price of cotton next year if cotton 
acreage is not reduced.” 

Then Mr. Wallace, pointing to the 
prospects for huge over-production, 
added his own conclusions: “Much of 
the recent increase in the price of cot- 
ton has come as the speculators’ antici- 
pation of this acreage reduction. If the 
acreage reduction is not substantial 
enough, the price will undoubtedly fall. 
If a grower refuses to face those facts 
or to. seize the opportunity, then, it 
seems to me, that is his funeral.” 


WORKS: That day, the President 
sailed for the week-end, aboard the Se- 
quoia, with Attorney General Cum- 
mings, to discuss legal aspects of pro- 
duction curbs, profiteering, and protec- 
tion of consumers from price rises @ 
such things as bread (see page 4), 
which might hurt buying power. Be 
fore he left, he issued an executive or 
der, making his Secretary of the I 
terior, Harold L. Ickes, permanent 
administrator for the $3,300,000,000 
Federal public works outlay. 

Mr. Ickes, who replaces the tempo 
rary adminstrator, Col. Donald H. 5a¥- 
yer, now has the final word on projects 
designed to create employment 
prime the motors of industry. He & 
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pects to move more slowly in spending 
taxpayers’ money than some members 
of the “Brain Trust” advocate, for he 
does not wish to add fuel to the specu- 
lative mania. 

He believes with Budget Director 
Lewis W. Douglas that projects should 
be worthwhile, not mere pork-barrel 
outpourings, and that the financial po- 
sition of States and municipalities 
should be weighed before Federal funds 
are granted. 


SECURITIES: Disciplined By 
New Law, Sellers Rush To File 


Down on the sweltering Potomac 
flats, where Constitution Avenue comes 
out of Washington and dies, five Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioners and their 
counsel sat wilting in their offices on 
July 7. With the sizzling heat which 
plagued them, came a heavy barrage of 
bulky applications for proposed new 
issues of securities, the first to be filed 
under the Securities Act of 1933. 


The initial day of reckoning opened 
with a rush. The stringent new law, 
which bids the seller beware, and 
which goes into full effect on July 27, 
calls for a mass of details to be reg- 
istered with the commission. Before 
an issue may be sold, however, twenty 
days must elapse after filing. Hence 
the flood of documents on July 7. 

Some 50 arrived before the day was 
done, in mail sacks and in the hands 
of sellers, who were apparently willing 
to beware. Most of them were spon- 
sors of investment trusts, to whom the 
New Deals booming markets have been 
a bonanza. 

In the commission’s firetrap offices, 
feverish preparations had been made. 
Lights had burned late since May 27, 
when the President signed the act. The 
calm of twenty years’ guardianship of 
the nation’s Anti-Trust Laws and of the 
five-year plodding probe into utility af- 
fairs was shattered. The job of police- 
man of financing, with the New Deal’s 
spirit of speculation prevailing through 
the land, was suddenly begun. 


Three commissioners bore the brunt, 
Chairman Charles H. March (Minne- 
sota Republican), William E. Hum- 
phrey (Indiana Republican), and Gar- 
land S. Ferguson Jr. (North Carolina 
Democrat). Only recently, President 
Roosevelt found time to fill the two 
vacancies by appointing Ewin L. Davis 
(Tennessee Democrat ‘and brother of 
Ambassador-at-large Norman H. Dav- 
is) and Raymond B. Stevens (New 
York Democrat, once. special counsel 
to the commission). 

The morning before filing day, Mr. 
March published the commission’s new 
regulations governing operations of the 
act. Like the law’s provisions, they 
were long and technical. Some of 
them, he declared, “are experimental 
pending actual working experience.” 
Furthermore, the commission’s new 
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securities division, headed by Baldwin 
B. Bane, hard-working counsel, was by 
no means fully staffed. Delay was 
added to confusion, because the com- 
mission’s voluminous registration forms 
were still in the printer’s hands. There- 
fore all applicants who had filed as best 
they might, without the proper blanks, 
will have to repeat the process. 
Pending final formalities, these ap- 
plications were stacked in ponderous 








tained these carefully considered words: 

“This advertisement appears as a 
matter of record only and is under no 
circumstances to be construed as an 
offering ... or as a solicitation of an 
offer to buy... The offering is made 
only by the prospectus. 


“No dealer, salesman, or any other 
person is authorized ... in connec- 
tion with the offering to give any in- 
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Federal Trade Commission: Davis, Ferguson, March, Humphrey, Stevens 


heaps on the floor of Mr. Bane’s office. 
Mr. Bane paused in his work of sorting 
to say: 

“Business may find it burdensome to 
supply all the information for which 
we ask, but honest business should 
welcome the most stringent enforce- 
ment of this statute.” 


Many found the act unwelcome. 


- Aside from the expense of filing and 


the registration fee (which brought 
$7,000 to the commission on the first 
day), critics pointed to the severe 
penalties, especially to dreaded Sec- 
tion 12. This holds the seller of any 
security liable for “an untrue statement 
of a material fact” or for failing “\- 
state a material fact.” 

Because of these and other liabilities, 
many underwriters hesitate to under- 
write. “How,” asked Paul V. Keyser, 
counsel to the securities committee of 
the Investment Bankers Association, 
“could the general business of the 
country procure the necessary invest- 
ment funds from the public?” 

Meanwhile Lehman Brothers, New 
York investment banking firm headed 
by Governor Lehman’s brother, Arthur, 
showed one way that it might be done. 
In offering common stock by Interna- 
tional Mining Corporation, two prece- 
dents were established. For the first 
time, a financial advertisement con- 


formation, or to make any representa- 
tions other than those contained in the 
prospectus, and no person is entitled 
to rely on any information or repre- 
sentation not contained therein.” 

For the first time, too, the firm called 
itself the issuer’s “agent.” Discussion 
raged in Wall Street as to whether by 
doing so the firm escaped the law’s 
definition of “underwriter” and, if so, 
whether the Lehman firm had found a 
loophole for bankers in the Roosevelt 
law. 


NEW EXCHANGE: Traders 
Launch Commodity Board 


“On this floor will converge influ- 
ences which arise in such remote parts 
as the East Indies, Japan, and the 
Straits Settlements, our Western plains 
and those of the Argentine, the mining 
districts of this continent and of South 
America.” 

As he spoke, Jerome Lewine peered 
through his pince-nez at the throng 
on the floor of New York’s newest 
market, Commodity Exchange, Inc., of 
which he is the first president. He 
glanced at the four trading “rings,” 
around which most of the 1,031 mem- 
ber brokers would soon be clamoring 
—one ring for silver, copper, and tin, 
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the others for rubber, silk, and hides. 
He saw “board boys” on a narrow 
catwalk above the far end of the floor, 
ready to chalk up the prices on the big 
blackboard when flashes came to them 
from the reporter waiting in the center 
of the room for the gong to sound at 
10. At that signal, conveyor belts, 
running from each “ring,” would bring 
the reporter price slips which in split 
seconds would become figures on the 
board, a ticker system clicking 
“quotes” as far west as Chicago. 


To the New Deal’s command of “put 
‘em up!” commodity prices had been 
soaring for weeks—the six listed on 
the new exchange among them. Hides, 
for instance, had risen more than 
200% in a few months. The price of 
silver, with news of “token” war debt 
payments, inflation, and backing for 
currencies, rose 50% and no one could 
tell how far it might go. 

When the gong clanged, after the 
dedication ceremonies, the silver “ring” 
was suddenly a bedlam, as traders vied 
for the honor of the firstysale. Within 


the next half hour the other “rings” — 


were similarly thronged. To Mr. Le- 
wine went the coveted “first” in silk. 

Mr. Lewine is something of a spe- 
cialist in first trades, making one at 
almost every opening of a new com- 
modity market. As senior partner in 
the brokerage firm of H. Hentz & Co., 
he belongs to most world commodity 
exchanges. Few men have played a 
more important part in building them 
up. 

Some 30 years ago, a gawky 15- 
year-old from Waco, Tex., he came to 
New York and got a job as office boy 
for a noted cotton trader, Henry Hentz. 
Four years later, his talents put him 
on the floor of the Cotton Exchange as 
Mr. Hentz’s broker although he was 
too young to qualify for actual trading. 
Partnership in the firm followed some 
years later. 

By 1929, he was a member of various 
market-places, including the Rubber 
Exchange (formed 1925), the National 
Raw Silk Exchange, the New York 
Hide Exchange, and the National Metal 
Exchange (all formed in 1928, the 
last as an outgrowth of two others 
dating back to 1883). Mr. Lewine be- 
gan to mull over the idea of merging 
them. 


Once astride an idea, Mr. Lewine is 
no more easily thrown than he is from 
his horses which he rides on his West- 
chester estate. He learned the trick of 
staying in the saddle in his boyhood on 
the Texas plains. 

By 1931, formal negotiations were 
begun. That was the year when silver 
was listed on the Metal Exchange, 
after a hiatus in open market trading 
since the Civil War on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Last February, the 
final vote to merge was taken, and the 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., became 4 
legal entity on May 1. 

Quarters were built in an Italian 
Renaissance setting on the main floor 
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of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Building at 81 Broad Street, 
near Manhattan’s southern tip. Equip- 
ment from the old exchanges was 
moved in piecemeal, and on July 5, the 
first crowd of brokers assembled on 
the floor. 

Nearby, ships ply to the four corners 
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Jerome Lewine of Commodity Exchange 


of the earth burdened with the six 
commodities traded in the new market. 
For the price of a single membership 
($900 in May, nearly four times that 
today), brokers may deal in all. Mr. 
Lewine hopes that more will be added. 
But, he adds with a smile, there will 
be no market there for gold. 


KATY: Trouble-Shooter Cahill 


Gives New Deal in Rail Travel 


“Have an apple, Sir? Compliments 
of the management!” When a waiter 
walked through the train at bedtime, 
offering apples to passengers on the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines (the 
Katy), railroad passengers were sur: 
prised. 

They were again surprised when, in 
the afternoon, the management invited 
them to tea in the dining car. Also 
when they found the dining car pro- 
visioned with chessmen, checkers, play- 
ing cards, backgammon boards, and 
puzzles, as a between-meals recreation 
hall. 


They have watched the once lazy old 
Katy grow into a railroad as spirited 
as an Irish hunter. They will doubtless 
take the new equipment, now being 
hooked onto its crack trains, as a mat- 
ter of course. 


While railroad revenues have been 
shrinking at an alarming rate during 
the depression-ridden years, most roads 
have completely omitted new equip- 
ment items from their budgets. 

Two exceptions which have drawn 
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nails from car shop doors have been 
the Union Pacific and the Burlington’s 
new stream-lined trains, building at the 
Pullman Company in Chicago. 

Since 1931 no new dining or lounge 
car orders were placed until a few 
months ago. Then the Katy ordered 
$250,000 worth of new lounge cars, 
When these rolled out of the builders’ 
shop last week, railroad men had a 
chance to see the last word in car de- 
sign. 

They are, of course, air-cooled. But 
the greatest innovations are mechanizal 
and won’t be seen. Passengers will 
notice the cars are almost noiseless— 
sound-deadening materials have been 
used freely. Rubber shock absorbers 
make riding smoother, and new braking 
devices avoid “shuddering” when the 
train is stopping. 


For such improvements Southwest- 
erners know they have M. H. Cahill, 
board chairman and president of the 
Katy, to thank. His optimism through- 
out the depression and his perennial 
“turned the corner” utterances have 
annoyed many Southern editorial writ- 
ers. 

But he has had the courage of his 
convictions. During the bad years he 
built a $1,500,000 bridge over the Mis- 
souri River at Boonville, had executive 
offices and stations remodeled, and 
bought millions of dollars’ worth of new 
equipment. 

An “up from the ranks” man, Mr. 
Cahill started in the early ’90s as a 
youngster with the Baltimore and Ohio. 
He climbed the routine steps in a rail- 
road from telegraph operator to train 
dispatcher to assistant superintendent. 
Along the line he acquired the reputa- 
tion that was going to make him out- 
standing in the railroad business—that 
of “trouble shooter.” 


When a branch line was badly jum- 
bled the order went out: “Send Ca- 
hill.” His batting average for getting 
order out of chaos was so high that 
the Seaboard hired him as general man- 
ager in 1920. His presence was felt 
immediately. The road took on new 
pace and soon began to make money. 
Even section hands knew when he was 
about, without hearing any direct word. 

In 1928 he resigned his vice presi- 
dency and general managership to take 
a long-needed vacation. He, his wife, 
and daughter had trunks packed and 
tickets bought for a two-year Euro- 
pean vacation. They were all but on the 
dock when Katy directors telephoned. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
had forced L. F. Loree off the Katy 
board and they needed a man to take 
his place. And they needed a “trouble 
shooter” badly. Would he take the 
job? 

Soon Katy employees began to se 
Business Car 400 scooting up and dowB 
the line. Dining-car cooks knew whose 
it was because they recognized a face 
leaning out the kitchen window. They 
all knew Claude Rice, the moon-faced 
Negro cook, who was famous among 
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them as one who had made good. He 
had been the “private cook” of “Mistah 
Cahill” for twenty years and was Cab 
Calloway’s personal friend. 

Soon President Cahill became well 
known among Katy employees. He 
would pop in on isolated station man- 
agers, switchmen, and Railroad Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, to talk 
over their and the railroad’s troubles. 
Each month he wrote a chatty personal 
letter in the Katy Magazine. “Sell 
the Katy,” was the general motif. 
“Get your friends to ship Katy—get 
them to ride on it.” Soon he found 
that he had made “9,000 salesmen out 
of 9,000 employees.” 


His fight for freight astounded fel- 
low railroad men. He organized the 
M-K-T Transportation Company to 
fight trucking competition. This joined 
local trucking companies with his rail- 
road. They brought freight to the sta- 
tions, the Katy shipped it, and an affil- 
iated local company carted it to the 
consignee. 

Such robust innovations made the 
Katy the only sizeable road in the 
Southwest to make its fixed charges 
last year. Only five others in the coun- 
try had a smaller percentage decline in 
loadings. But most important, Cahill’s 
road has the equipment and the men 
to handle an “if and when” boom. 


HARRIMAN: Defense Lawyers 
Ask Trial Delay by Sanity Test 


Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe (aged alien- 
ist): “What is the difference between a 
horse and an ox?” 

Joseph W. Harriman (aged banker): 
“Both are domestic animals; one is a 
farm animal, the other a road animal.” 

Dr. J.: “What is the difference be- 
tween a butterfly and a bird?” 

J. W. H.: “They both fly.” 

Dr. J.: “What is the difference be- 
tween steps and a ladder?” 

J. W. H.: “A ladder can be placed 
against a wall.” 

Dr. J.: “What is the meaning of the 
phrase, ‘Those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones’?” 

J. W. H.: “Those who live in glass 
houses get sunburned.” 

Dr. J.: “What is the difference be- 
tween a lie and a mistake?” 

J. W. H.: “It is a matter of judg- 
ment.” 


Crowds in New York City’s Federal 
Court forgot the heat last week, as 
they cupped ears to hear how the 
former president (see cover) of the 
Harriman National Bank fared in his 
test with the alienist. According to 
Dr. Jelliffe, the banker flunked his 
entire examination. 

The right answer to the ox question 
is that the ox has horns. Butterflies 
have wings; birds, feathers. The lie 
question must be answered: “It is a 
— of intent,” to satisfy the alien- 
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Mr. Harriman is under indictment 
for falsifying his bank’s books. When 
first arraigned last April, he was 
brought to court on a stretcher to 
plead “not guilty.” Later, he wandered 
off, attempted suicide and cut himself 
slightly with a small knife. He sat 
through the current proceedings with 
a vacant stare on his face. 


Dr. Jelliffe was called by the defense 
to prove that the banker’s mental state 
is such that he is unable to grasp the 
import of the charges against him and 
should not now be brought to trial. 
Mr. Harriman’s counsel maintains he 
has never recovered from the shock of 
hearing that his son Alan had been 
killed in an automobile accident five 
years ago. 

When Dr. Jelliffe, who has frequently 
been on the stand in cases where 
mental disturbances are an issue, fin- 
ished his description of the Harriman 
tests, District Attorney George Z. 
Medalie took the 67-year-old alienist 


TAPLIN’S DEAL: Stock Sale 
Gave Him $11,509,477 Profit 


Adopting a genial, now-it-can-be-told 
attitude, Frank E. Taplin went before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee last week with the inside story 
of a recent railroad war. 

Mr. Taplin, a shrewd, bald-headed 
trader from Cleveland, O., told Ferdi- 
nand Pecora, counsel for the commit- 
tee, that he completed a $38,000,000 
stock deal with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in 1929, which netted him and his 
family a profit of $11,509,477.50.. Sen- 
ators sat up when the witness added 
that the deal was by word of mouth 
between himself and Gen. W. W. Atter- 
bury, president of the P. R. R. 


“There was no writing,” said Mr. 
Taplin. “I had absolute confidence in 
the integrity of the man I made the 
deal with, General Atterbury. He took 
my word that I would give him the 
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Frank E. Taplin in a Now-it-can-be-told Attitude at Senate Hearing 


in hand. Dr. Jelliffe looked apprehen- 
sively at his questioner over heavy- 
lensed spectacles, shifted his ear- 
trumpet, was inclined to be evasive 
in his answers. Then Mr. Medalie 
shouted at him: 

“Did Mr. Harriman, when you ques- 
tioned him, break off into another sub- 
ject instead of answering you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will you please try to keep your 
mind on what I ask you, rather than 
to break off into something else when 
answering?” said Mr. Medalie, while 
the spectators smiled. 

Federal Judge Caffey was consider- 
ing this week the offer of the defense 
to put Mr. Harriman in a sanitarium, 
should the evidence indicate that the 
banker was mentally unfit. 





stock; I took his word he would give 
me the money.” 

Before it adjourned for the Summer, 
the Senate Committee was poking 
about in the affairs of the Pennroad 
Corporation, a holding company owned 
by the Pennsylvania. Four trunk lines 
were competing ‘or tonnage in the 
East when the Pennsylvania found 
that a small carrier, the Pittsburgh 
and West Virginia Railroad, 75% of 
whose stock was owned by Mr. Taplin, 
held a strategic position in the profit- 
able Pittsburgh district. 

The oral deal between Mr. Taplin 
and General Atterbury, a director of 
Pennroad, involved the sale of 222,930 
shares of the small road for which the 
holding company paid $170 a share 
when the market price was around 
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$140. A month after the trading talk, 
Pennroad paid for the stock. 

“That money,” said Chairman Filet- 
cher of the committee, “came from the 
public through the sale of trust cer- 
tificates of the Pennroad.” 

“When I made the sale,” smiled back 
Mr. Taplin, “I wasn’t much concerned 
where they got their money from.” 

At the end of last week’s committee 
sessions, Mr. Pecora left Washington 
for his home in New York, saying that 
when the Senators met again in Oc- 
tober, they would inquire further into 
the activities of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, take up Dil- 
lon, Read & Company and the New 
York Stock Exchange generally. 

Of the Stock Exchange the tired, 
persistent investigator said: ‘We want 
to see how all its wheels go round.” 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Index 


of Business Skyrockets Again 


BUSINESS: For the fifteenth suc- 
cessive week, the index of business ac- 
tivity compiled by The New York 
Times skyrocketed. July 1, it reached 
97.3% of estimated normal, the high- 
est since June, 1930. From the mid- 
March low, the gain was 62%. 


STEEL: Operations in the steel in- 
dustry, busily drafting a code of fair 
competition,..continued to rise. Fur- 
naces long cold were put “in blast” to 
meet recovery demands. ~ Last Mon- 
day, United States Steel Corporation 
reported that unfilled orders on its 
books rose 176,856 tons in June, the 
largest gain since the end of 1930, ex- 
ceeding the most sanguine estimates. 


DOLLAR: Back in the late ’60s, 
when greenbacks and_ speculators 
played havoc with the value of the 
dollar, it sold below 70 cents in terms 
of gold. Monday, the same thing hap- 
pened. Speculators now gambled on 
the President’s unspecified plans for 
devaluation. 

Vague talk of a “commodity dollar” 
fills the air. One commentator sug- 
gested that such a Roosevelt-sponsored 
currency might well be saluted in Al 
Smith style: “Hello, you old potato!” 


ANNIVERSARY: July 8, 1932, stock 
prices hit bottom for the depression. 
One year later, according to recognized 
“averages,” prices had nearly tripled. 
Dow, Jones & Co., dividing their aver- 
ages into three main groups, showed 
these prices for the two dates: 


Stocks July 8 July 8 
1932 1933 
30 Industrials 41.22 105.15 . 
20 Railroads 13.23 55.67 
20 Utilities 16.53 36.53 


On the anniversary day, the gains 
were: industrials, 155%; railroads, 
320%; utilities, 121%. 
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FLIGHTS: Lindberghs, Balbo, 


Post, Mattern, on New Trails 


Hoping to gain new laurels for them- 
selves, their countries, or their com- 
panies, 27 planes were either over 
oceans or poised ready to hop early this 
week. The headliners among them 
were: 


WILEY POST: 
fore?” 

“No.” 

The pilots of the two-man flying cir- 
cus looked over the short, stocky, 


“Ever jumped be- 














ACME 


Wiley Post, Round-the-World Flier 


tousled-haired, oil well “roughneck.” 
Their parachute jumper, who was to 
make a leap over Holdenville, Okla., 
had been injured in a jump the day be- 
fore and couldn’t make the scheduled 
descent. 


“How much do you pay him a 
jump?” 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“T’ll do it for $25.” 

That afternoon the “roughneck” 
calmly climbed in the plane. When it 
was well in the air he calmly stepped 
out and, a few seconds later, pulled his 
rip cord. 

With this same calmness Wiley Post 
was darting around the East last week 
putting finishing touches on his fleet 
little “Winnie Mae of Oklahoma” (see 
cover). He hopes not only to circle the 
globe alone but to beat the 8-day, 15- 
hour record which he made with Harold 
Gatty two years ago. 

Born of farmer parents in Texas, 34 
years ago, Wiley received scant edu- 
cation. When other boys his age were 
entering college, he went to an auto- 
mobile school in Kansas City, Mo. 

Adventure bound, he left the repair 


-States entered the war. 


es, 


shop, enlisting in the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps, when the United 
But he wag 
discharged almost immediately when it 
was found that he had raised his age 
several years to pass army recruiting 
regulations. 

His interest in aviation being whet- 
ted by this experience, he offered an 
itinerant pilot, $25 to take him up 
and “give me the works.” 


All of the whines and groans of the 
old ship going through loops, spirals, 
and dives didn’t shake the traditional 
Post calm. But he didn’t have money 
to buy a plane for himself so he had to 
go back to drilling wells for a few 
years. 

It was in 1925 that he made his first 
parachute jump. Liking the experience, 
he mustered what small cash he had. 
Then he chartered a plane, bor- 
rowed a ’chute, and started on a barn- 
storming trip through the West. 

The returns were meager and he 
went back to oil well drilling to get 
enough money to buy a plane of his 
own. On his second day on his new 
job, he was hammering a link pin into 
a chain. An incandescent chip slith- 
ered off, struck him in the left eye and 
blinded it. 

But good luck came along with the 
bad. His workman’s compensation 
check for $1,800. gave him money 
enough to buy a wrecked “Canuck” 
plane which he rebuilt, flew for 700 
hours, and then sold for more than he 
had paid for it. 


While barnstorming in the South- 
west he met Mae Laine. Taking her 
home after an exhibition flight, their 
plane was forced down by a bad mag- 
neto at Graham, Texas. With no more 
emotion than he had shown on his first 
parachute jump, Post asked her to 
marry him. They walked to the house 
of the local justice of the peace. 

A year later F. C. Hall and Powell 
Briscoe, Oklahoma millionaires, hired 
him to pilot them on their trips over 
their extensive oil properties. Liking 
their taciturn pilot they bought him 
a speedy Lockheed-Vega plane with 
which they hoped he would win the 
Easterwood prize for a Dallas to Hong 
Kong flight. The plane was hardly 
christened “Winnie Mae,” after Hall's 
daughter, when Colonel Easterwood 
withdrew his prize and the Hall oil 
fortune began to shrink. 

The plane was turned back to the 
makers. Two years later, in 1930, with 
things looking up, Hall bought the 
present Winnie Mae for Post. 

Entering it in the speed dash from 
Los Angeles to the National Air Races 
in Chicago, he won first place. Aver 
aging 192 miles per hour the unknow? 
Post beat such famous pilots as Aft 
Goebel, Roscoe Turner, and William 
Brock. Plans were immediately lai 
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for a round-the-world trip with Harold 
Gatty, Post flying, Gatty navigating. 


“JIMMY” MATTERN: Nearly a 
month ago “Jimmy” Mattern took off 
from the airport at Khabarovsk, a bleak 
town in the northeastern Siberian 
plains, and headed for Nome, Alaska. 
If he negotiated this 2,500 mile hop suc- 
cessfully, his Nome-New York flight 
would be comparatively simple, and he 
would be the first solo round-the-world 
flyer. : 

Until last week nothing more was 
heard of him. Had he crashed in Arctic 
seas? Remote Siberia? His Chicago 
backers wondered. Then a cryptic cable 
arrived: “Safe Anadyr Chukotka Si- 
beria Gemmie Mattern.” 

People remembered that this was the 
tiny, isolated trading post where Roald 
Amundsen, the Norwegian explorer, 
was found thirteen years ago, after he 
had been missing for more than a year. 

They pulled down atlases and found 
it was about as far north of Vladivostok 
as Los Angeles is west of New York; 
it was 700 miles west of Nome. In this 
area Mattern subsisted for three weeks 
on wild birds which he shot and roasted 
over log fires. 

The outside world quickly marshaled 
enough rescue equipment to bring back 
a professional baseball team. Russia 
dispatched two planes, the coast guard 
cutter, Northland, was standing by, 24 
hours away from Anadyr, and an Amer- 
ican flying group which had been 
searching for him proceeded to his res- 
cue. 

While these things were happening 
Mattern cabled his backers. He said his 
plane was so badly wrecked that he 
couldn’t continue in it and asked if they 
would send him a seaplane to finish the 
flight. 


BALBO: After an uneventful hop 
from Ireland, Gen. Italo Balbo and his 
24 Italian Chicago-bound seaplanes 
landed in the harbor at Reykjavik, Ice- 
land. The planes were lashed to bobbing 
buoys and the crews went ashore to 
parade to the Borg Hotel where the 
town’s mayor wined and dined them. 

They hoped to get off the next morn- 
ing, but were disappointed when the 
dozen Italian radio stations along the 
1,500-mile route to Cartwright, Labra- 
dor, warned them of bad weather. 


LINDBERGH: With no very definite 
plans, Charles and Anne Lindbergh last 
Sunday took off from Glenn Curtiss Air- 
port, New York, and headed for Europe. 
Exactly what route they would take 
they didn’t know, for they were looking 
for a new one for a proposed North At- 
lantic plane service by Pan American 
Airways. 

It seemed likely that as far as Ice- 
land they would follow the Balbo path, 
with in-between stops at Greenland. 
The trip will take about two months and 
may include a swing down through 
Europe with a South Atlantic home 
crossing. 
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‘AMATEUR PRESS: Editors 


of Juvenile Journals Convene 


“Red Roosters Whip The Pants Off 
The Eagles.” If such a headline ap- 
peared in a metropolitan newspaper, 
readers would gasp. But this is the 
type of headline that youngsters ex- 
pect and like to find in the 125 amateur 
journals of the country. 


While the “million circulation” pa- 
pers are printed on 60,000-papers-an- 
hour presses and set by vast batteries 
of linotype machines, housed in modern 
plants, many of the youngsters’ pa- 
pers are hand-set and hand-printed in 
woodsheds and attics. But just as the 
big publishers must have their annual 
press conclaves, so must the young. 


Last week they met in New York for 
the fifty-eighth annual convention of 
the National Amateur Press Associa- 
tion. There they eagerly passed out 
suit cases full of such papers as The 
Molecule, The Buy American, My Pal, 





INTERNATIONAL 


Chenia Abegg, Rival Publishers’ Head 


The Granite State News and Spare 
Time. 

Although such conventions as the 
American Newspapers Publishers As- 
sociation have been pervaded by gloom, 
due largely to shrinking advertising 
revenue, the amateur editors were ex- 
uberant about “one of the best years 
in history.” Their philanthropic enter- 
prises depended on no advertising or 
circulation money. 

The Amateur Association was founded 
in the same year as the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition. As the founders 
grew older, offshoots from the parent 
organization came into being. The most 
prominent is “The Fossils,” composed 
of men in amateur journalism before 
1890. 





One of the foremost Fossils is Gor- 
don Selfridge, the great London 
merchant. His “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
which he published in Jackson, Mich., 
when he was 11, allowed him to enter, 
just as the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis’s 
“Young America” gave him a Fossil 
membership. 


The most spirited moment at the 
annual convention comes when nomi- 
nations are opened for offices. This is 
the culmination of weeks of hot mail 
campaigning. Fifty youngsters’ jaws 
dropped when the name of Fossil Ed- 
win Hadley Smith of the Department 
of Commerce was put up for the 
presidency. 

Campaign managers gulped discon- 
solately when he was elected over- 
whelmingly, but they were cheered 
when he said he would accept on one 
condition: that he be allowed to hold 
the office for the afternoon only. 

On his resignation 18-year-old Harold 
Segal, editor of the Philadelphia Sea 
Gull, took office. Ralph W. Babcock 
Jr. of the Great Neck (Long Island) 
Red Rooster was picked for the vice 
presidency. 

Meanwhile in Chicago a plump, 
freckle-faced youngster from Alliance, 
Neb., was busy forming a rival associa- 
tion. Chenia Abegg, 11, aroused his 
thirty listeners to cheers when he said: 
“We all feel the need of this associa- 
tion to further our business and social 
interests.” They agreed and formed the 
International Junior Journalists Asso- 
ciation. 


ADVERTISING: Federation 
Maps Code By Recovery Act 


From the oldest account executive to 
the youngest copy-writer, in advertis- 
ing agencies throughout the country, 
there is great talk these days of codes 
and trade practices, ethics and the new 
economics. July, ordinarily one of the 
dullest months of the year for the ad- 
vertising business, opened with the bang 
of resolutions—inspired by the Recov- 
ery Act—adopted at the convention of 
the Advertising Federation of America 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. Then came on- 
ward march of codes and what looked 
like a start toward a complete over- 
hauling of long-accepted practices. 

Heads of 56 associations and inde- 
pendent companies last week considered 
the suggestion of Wilfred W. Fry, presi- 
dent of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Phila- 
delphia advertising agency, that they 
help draw up a code which shall “es- 
tablish standards tested by time, and 
provide for eliminating unworthy prac- 
tices from the entire advertising indus- 
try.” 

Mr. Fry’s invitation covered publish- 
ers of daily and weekly newspapers and 
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a OLDEST LAGER BREWERS IN U.S. 


Take over Roebling Advertising Service 


Geo. W. Roebling, Inc., and the Geo. W. Roebling Adver- 
tising Service, Inc. - which have the franchises for train cards 
and station posters on the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and the Boston & Maine Railroads, have been taken over by 
Transit Advertisers, Inc. 


Officers and directors of Transit Advertisers, Inc., are: 
Sumner Sewall, President; David M. Milton, Vice- Presidesll 
F. LeMoyne Page, Vice-President and Sales Manager; and 
Benjamin A. Pollet, Secretary. 


Mr. Sewall is President of Air Ads, Inc., which becomes a 
subsidiary of the new company. 


Mr. Page was formerly with the Street Railways Adver- 
tising Company. T. B. Hilton, formerly Assistant to the 
President of the Barron Collier Companies, is Sales Manager 
for New England, with headquarters at North Station, Boston. 


I. F. Moritz, formerly President of the Roebling Companies, 
has become Vice-President of Roebling Advertising, Inc., 
now a subsidiary of Transit Advertisers, Inc., which has its 
main office at Rockefeller Center, New York. 


. TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 5-1920 . . NEW YORK CITY 


NORTH STATION . . TELEPHONE LAFAYETTE 2995 . . BOSTON 
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INVESTIGATE THIS NEW DEAL IN 
TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING 


With 700 stations paneled and 1400 cars “space” carded 
throughout New England and Westchester, Transit 
Advertisers offer you a powerful New England medium. 


New England leads the nation in recovery, and T. A. 
railroads traverse and cross-grid this prosperous, 
wealthy and densely populated territory to reach 
practically everyone of substantial buying power. 





Transit Advertisers have a plan for your product that 
will interest you from the viewpoints both of coverage 
and economy—a new deal in transportation advertising. 


Transit Advertisers will be glad to prepare a plan for 
your product without cost or obligation. You will be 
pleasantly surprised at the new low prices—the greater 
facilities for service—the increased “eye-value” of the 
new T. A, Cards and Posters. 


TRANSIT ADVERTISERS wc. 
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LIBERAL 
COMMISSIONS 


Extra Money 
for the extra things of life 





NESMITH 


Membership in your favorite golf club 
—a new cat—a trip to sea-side or moun- 
tains—these are among the extra things 
in life, which these days, require extra 
money. You can earn that extra money 
representing NEws-WEEK. 


Selling experience is unnecessary. Give 
your prospects a few minutes to look 
through a copy of News-WErK and the 
magazine sells itself. Reason: it serves 
a useful purpose. It is not a luxury. It 
is the only complete news-magazine cov- 
ering world news in ail its phases: events 
—pictures—background. 


Use coupon below at once to assure early 
assignment. Sell now while News-WEEK 
and the summer are young. Sample 
copies and all necessary supplies and in- 


FREE 





F. D. PRATT, NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


I am interested in representing NEWS- 
WEEK. Please send complete informa- 
tion to 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











of a range of periodicals, advertising 
agencies, printing houses, commercial 
artists and photographers, outdoor, dis- 
play and specialty services, radio sta- 
tions, and motion picture producers. He 
drew attention to “the provisions ex- 
pressed in Title I, Section 3, of the Re- 
covery Act, indicating that the govern- 
ment will cooperate in establishing and 
enforcing a code under which all affili- 
ated with the industry may profitably 
and fairly operate.” 


First to answer Mr. Fry was Lincoln 
B. Palmer, general manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, who said he did not think his 
group or any other newspaper organiza- 
tion would sit in on the writing of an 
advertising code. He said that news- 
paper advertising was conducted on a 
purely local basis, was not an essential 
part of interstate commerce, and so 
would not fall under the provisions of 
the Act. 

Codes of ethics are nothing new for 
the ‘makers of advertising. They have 
been drawing them up at their conven- 
tions for years past. Twenty years ago 
the Advertising Federation of America 
framed a code under the general title of 
“Truth in Advertising.” At the Grand 


_ Rapids convention the Federation asked 








the government to consider this latest 
declaration of advertising ideals and 
principles: 

“The following principles are deemed 
unfair to the public and tend to discredit 
advertising: 

1. False statements or misleading 
exaggerations. 

2. Indirect misrepresentation of a 
product or service through distortion of 
details, either editorially or pictorially. 

3. Statements or suggestions offen- 
sive to public decency. 

4. Statements which tend to under- 
mine an industry by attributing to its 
products, generally, faults and weak- 
nesses true only of a few. 

5. Price claims that are misleading. 

6. Pseudo-scientific advertising, in- 
cluding claims insufficiently supported 
by accepted authority, or that distort 
the true meaning or application of a 
statement made by professional or sci- 
entific authority. 

7. Testimonials which do not reflect 
the real choice of a competent witness.” 


That tomorrow’s advertising might 
devote itself more intensively to quality 
and use of products was prophesied in 
many quarters. Last week’s issue of 
Advertising and Selling suggested that 
if price-cutting were to be checked by 
tne Recovery Act, makers of advertise- 
ments would have to stress what is now 
called “institutional advertising’”—that 
is, the extolling of the traditions, integ- 
rity, character of the house behind the 
goods. 

Other advertising seers predict that 
copy along the lines of educating the 
consumer to the proper uses of articles 
will be more favored in the future. 
Again the possibility of cooperative ad- 
vertising of industrial associations was 
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discussed in agency conference rooms, 

Advertising and Selling throws out 
the tempting prospect of a great in. 
crease in advertising appropriations, if 
a heavy profit tax is imposed. In boom 
days after the War, advertising received 
a mighty stimulant from manufactur. 
ers who preferred to put their m 
into increased appropriations rather 
than hand it over to income tax collect. 
ors. Something of the sort may happen 
again, once the New Deal gets going. 

Should “free deals” and premiums be 
eliminated, as is now the rumor, copy- 
writers and illustrators will have to find 
new appeals. Presumably they, too 
will lie in the quality of the product. 

In that 8x5 Bible of the advertising 
man, Printer’s Ink, Roy Dickinson, as- 
sociate editor, discussed last week the 
relations of advertising to the new eco- 
nomics. 








In its details, he said, the Recovery 
Act, “offers sound business the chance 
to clean up a multitude of sore spots, 
including secret rebates and advertising 
allowances. As such wasted money 
finds its way back into legitimate ad- 
vertising, the total volume of advertis- 
ing should be substantially increased.” 
In general Mr. Dickinson believes that 
the Recovery Act “should prove a boon 
to the honest advertiser.” 

Pointing out that the whole reason 
for the act is to create a wider distri- 
bution of the national income, the 
writer continues: “The national adver- 
tiser over the years has said to every- 
one in the United States: ‘Nothing is 
too good for you. You are entitled to 
a fuller, better, more rounded life....’” 

Weighing immediate possibilities for 
an advertising renaissance, leaders of 
the profession agreed with Mr. Dickin- 
son that many of the wastes of sharply 
competitive advertising would be cut 
out under the new dispensation. 

Hopeful signs were seen along the 
horizon of inflation with increased mass 
purchasing. They read Columbia Pic- 
tures Corporation’s announcement that 
the company will spend $500,000 in 
newspaper and magazine advertising in 
the next year. Solicitors made encour- 
aging reports of a return to the fold by 
many advertisers who had gone to cover 
at the beginning of the depression. Cast- 
ing the sign of the evil eye at such hob- 
goblins as ballyhoo, hokum, and bunk 
which once dogged the profession, they 
got out rate cards, market analyses, 
A. B. C. reports and went to work. 


——_- 











LAW 


RECORD TRIAL: Six Months 
To Convict Goebel Defendants 


Last December twelve jurors and two 
alternates were drawn in Federal Dit 
trict Court in New York for the trial 
of Otto Goebel and eight others, acc 
of mail frauds. The trial, Judge Jolt 
M. Woolsey told them, might last two 
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months, and the jurors wondered how 
they could spare that much time from 
their jobs. Last Friday—more than six 
months later—the case actually finished 
with the jury taking less than 24 hours 
to find all defendants guilty. 

When the trial began, nothing indi- 
cated it would set several records. Otto 
Goebel, Irene C. and Elizabeth M. 
Flautt, his sisters-in-law, and six sales- 
men were accused of selling by mail 
$3,000,000 worth of stock in the Nation- 
al Diversified Corporation to 6,000 per- 
sons, mostly Roman Catholics. The 
corporation, they told prospective stock- 
holders, was to produce “religious and 
moral” motion pictures, culminating in 
a film, “Mary the Virgin,” in which 
Pope Pius’s sister was to act. 


Instead, the company produced “The 
Rainbow Man,” “Blaze of Glory,” and 
“What a Man,” none of which was 
either particularly religious or moral. 
The government stepped in to find evi- 
dences of fraudulent promotion and 
manipulation of company books, and se- 
cured 32 indictments against each de- 
fendant. 

As the first defense witness, Goebel 
testified for 33 days, setting a record. 
During that time his hair turned white, 
and he lost 25 pounds. 

Other records were broken by the 
end of the trial. It lasted 110 court 
days—longer than any other New York 
case—exceeded in legal history only 
by the Willett Sears case in Massachu- 
setts, some years ago, and the Tich- 
borne claimant case which stirred mid- 
Victorian England for 188 days. 

The government called 68 witnesses, 
arousing newspaper interest only when 
it produced Alfred E. Smith and John 
J. Raskob to testify that their names 
appeared on promotion literature with- 
out their consent. The defense called 
30 witnesses. 

A total of 941 exhibits were intro- 
duced, and the case cost the govern- 
ment about $25,000. The jurors’ fees 
alone were $4,500, and though $3 a day 
did not repay eleven jurors who had to 
work after court, at night, and on Sun- 
days at their regular jobs, it was a nice 
addition to the incomes of two jurors 
retired from business. 


Bored by listening, the jurors began 
to question witnesses themselves, even- 
tually becoming as astute as the law- 
yers. In number and intelligence, no 
questions excelled Juror 13’s, but as he 
was an alternate, he could not partici- 
pate in the verdict. All rejoiced when 
excused from jury duty for the next five 
years. 

After 105 days of testimony, four 
days were spent in summation and the 
Judge’s charge to the jury. Finally 
locked up for deliberation, the jurors 
emerged to say they failed to agree by 
the “smallest possible minority.” Judge 
Woolsey refused to allow a disagree- 
ment, and they returned with verdicts 
of guilty against all nine defendants, 
recommending clemency for Elizabeth 
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An hour later, Judge Woolsey pro- 
nounced sentence. Each defendant, ex- 
cept Elizabeth Flautt, was fined $41,- 
000. Goebel was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment; Elizabeth Fiautt re- 
ceived a year and a day, the other de- 
fendants got terms of two or four years. 

After the sentence, the defendants’ 
lawyers applied to the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals to set bail for their 
clients, pending an appeal. That made 
Michael Gilligan, court stenographer, 
happy, since he is paid only if the de- 
fense wants the shorthand transcribed. 
He has taken down 3,000,000 words, or 
$12,000 worth, and appeal means tran- 
scribing the record. Mr. Gilligan will 
get his money. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: “Lifer” Sues 


Attorney For Conviction; Wins 


GRANTED: By a jury in a Rockford, 
Ill., court, $29,250 damages to Henry T. 
Olson, against his attorney, Harry B. 
North, who allowed him to be convicted 
of a crime he did not commit. Six years 
ago Olson was indicted, tried and con- 
victed of killing a gasoline-station 
owner. Sentenced to a life term in 
Joliet Penitentiary, he fled pending an 
appeal. Some time ago, he heard that 
the actual killers had confessed and 
were imprisoned. He returned to Rock- 


ford, investigated, and became con-' 


vinced that North knew who the real 
killers were at the time of the trial. He 
sued and was supported in his claims by 
a number of witnesses. 


SIGNED: By Supreme Court Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis, an order amounting 
to a stay of execution for Herman Sny- 
der, convicted murderer. Reprieved 
once by Governor Ely of Massachusetts, 
Snyder was to die in the electric chair 
on July 14. His counsel raised the issue 
that Snyder had not accompanied the 
jury to the scene of the murder, a right 
Massachusetts Superior Courts usually 
ask defendants to waive, but in this case 
did not. The State Supreme Court re- 
cently held that a defendant’s rights 
were not jeopardized, when he failed to 
go with the jury to the murder scene. 
Justice Brandeis made no comment on 
the point, but his signing the order in- 
dicated that the United States Supreme 
Court might find it debatable. 


SUED: Ely Culbertson and The } 


Bridge World, for libel, by Shepard 
Barclay, another bridge player. Mr. 
Barclay’s suit, filed in New York Su- 
preme Court, charges The Bridge World 
with printing a libelous article signed 
G. M. C., which, Mr. Barclay says, 
stands for Great Man Culbertson. The 
article criticized a listing of outstanding 
bridge players made by Mr. Barclay, 
saying that he was not an authority on 
bridge and that “any list of America’s 
ranking players which does not include 
the name of Ely Culbertson is a silly 
and futile thing.” 
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A Foremost ECONOMIST 
ComESs TO THE AID OF 


Every Executive 


What industries will finally benefit by the 
new deal, which will suffer? What can you 
expect for your business this fall? No one 
can tell yet, but alert executives are corefully 
scrutinizing every development. The unfore- 
seen will happen. Prepare yourself for it. 
From suggestions made by business leaders, 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence designed The ECON- 
OSTAT to help them. Each week in this 
comprehensive and informative service, he ex- 
plains every business development, analyses 
all impending influences. Every symptom of 
business is noted to give you a complete 
picture—in time to act, 

The ECONOSTAT is a personal consultation 
with this renowned economist; a truly sound 
aid to business and investment decisions— 
giving facts only, eliminating tips and advice. 
Try it now at the special introductory rate. 
You, like other executives, will welcome The 
ECONOSTAT as the long-awaited service. 
Pin o dollar to the coupon before you forget. 


Weekly Information 
* 





Index of General Business 
Relative Changes in Activity 
Business Developments 
Weekly Record of Earnings 
The Eight Major Industries 
Daily Commodity Index 
Law for the Executive 


Corporation Analyses. Financial Markets 
Important Statistics 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Enclosed please find one dollar. Send me 
The ECONOSTAT for the next six weeks 
at this special introductory rate. 











Name......... 
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Company Title 

The ECONOSTAT 
21 West St., New York City 
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N. E. A.: Depression-Haunted 
Teachers Bank on New Deal 


Two unseen delegates mingled with 
the 8,000 school teachers attending the 
sessions of the National Education As- 
sociation at Chicago last week. One 
was the Depression; the other, the New 
Deal. 

From rich city educational centers, 
from remote rural school districts alike, 
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the story of the depression’s war of 
attrition upon education was the same. 
Summed up. by the Association, Depres- 
sion’s victories to date are as follows: 
Returns from 42 States indicate that 
2,269 schools in i1 States were closed 
before Mar. 1 of this year, with little 
chance of the majority of them reopen- 
ing next session. 
Estimates place the number of un- 
employed teachers at 75,000. 
Approximately 100 city school sys- 
tems cut 20 or more days out of their 
school terms this year. In rural dis- 
tricts the reduction was still higher. 
Seven years ago the United States 
spent $2,026,308,190 to educate 24,741, 
368 children in public schools. Now it 
is spending $1,961,900,000 on 26,526,700. 


The annual budget for school build- 
ing prior to 1930 averaged $400,000,000. 
This year it is $154,000,000. 

Today 250,000 pupils are attending 
school on a part-time basis, due to lack 
of proper facilities. 

In one half of the nation’s schools, 
educational services have been cut. 
Health, music, art, manual training, 
physical instruction are chief sufferers. 

Teachers’ salaries have been cut since 
1929 from 5.6% in cities of more than 
100,000 population to 10.1% in towns of 
from 2,500 to 5,000. On the whole, ac- 
cording to John K. Norton, chairman 
of the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education, “higher education 
in several States has suffered from a 
blow from which it may not recover 
for a decade.” 

Then Mr. Norton turns to the other 
invisible delegate, the New Deal, and 
finds hope there. 

“The striking fact which stands out 
is that optimism has replaced pessi- 
mism,” he said. “The general feeling 
is that it is only a matter of time until 
educational advance will be resumed in 
the United States. .. One of the phases 
of the New Deal as it develops in the 
years that lie just ahead should con- 
sist of a general overhauling of the 
purposes, scope and procedure of pub- 
lic education, in the light of the new 
demands of the twentieth century.” 


A start towards this overhauling was 
made at last week’s convention. Speak- 
ers, conservative and radical, demanded 
that teachers come out doors in Amer- 
ica and acquaint themselves with cur- 
rent economic problems. They were 
advised to work out a curriculum, as 
Dr. Charles H. Judd of the University 
of Chicago suggested, which would com- 
pel American parents to “talk at the 
dinner table with their children about 
taxes and legislators and tax reduction 
associations.” 

A new militancy on the part of the 
rank and file of the teachers crept into 
speeches and resolutions. Bankers, pub- 
lic utilities, Chambers of Commerce, 


and politicians were denounced. It ex- 
pressed itself dramatically when it 
came to the election of a new head for 
the Association. 

There was handclapping and there 
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Jessie Gray, Choice of Rank and File 


were some hisses when, led by two ele- 
mentary school teachers, an attempt 
was made to throw out 144 ex-officio 
delegates from the representative as- 
sembly. The ex-officio delegates are 
State Superintendents of Education, life 
directors and former presidents of the 
Association. While this insurgency was 
squelched, the rank and file went home 
gloating over their victory in electing 
Miss Jessie Gray, a bespectacled class- 
room teacher from Philadelphia, over 
Miss Anna Laura Force, Principal of 
Lake Junior High School, Denver, by 
a vote in the ratio of 8 to 3. 

Many of the teachers left for their 
homes still muttering over the state- 
ment of H. L. Donovan, president of 
the Kentucky Teachers College. 

“It would not be an exaggeration to 
say,” Dr. Donovan told the assembled 
pedagogues, “that at least 25 per cent 
of the elementary teachers of our na- 
tion are half-educated persons.” 
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STAGE: Theater Flourishes 


In Country’s Summer Stocks 


All but six Broadway theaters were 
shuttered at the beginning of this week. 
Times Square habitues who seldom 
travel further than Coney Island cried: 
“The stage is dead.” 

Not so. America’s “native” real 
theater comes to life in the Summer— 
and not on Broadway. With no stage 
hands or scene painters’ unions to re 
strict them, directors and actors gather 
in Summer stock companies from 
Maine to California. 

Two of the better known companies 
—the Cape Players at Dennis, Mass. 
and Lawrence Langner’s Country Play 
ers at Westport, Conn. — offic 
opened their seasons last week. 

At Westport, Otis Skinner was # 
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scientist in Hjalmar Berg- 
man’s “The Nobel Prize.” The tryout 
revealed an Uhusually lengthy Swedish 
comedy with a supporting cast. none 
too well chosen. After the necessary 
changes, Mr. Skinner should have a 
happy New York season next Fall. 
“The Divine Drudge,” in which a 
German actress, Mady Christians, 
makes her American debut at Dennis, 
is by Vicki Baum (“Grand Hotel”) and 
our own John Golden. Here again the 
central character is a troubled scien- 
tist. The title refers to his patient 
wife. This play, a dramatization of 
Fraulein Baum’s novel, “And Life 
Goes On,” needs much working over 
to fit it for metropolitan presentation. 
Miss Christians is lovely to look at and 
the material for an authentic German 
middle-class comedy is here. 


No less than 76 other Summer play- 


"houses are in operation, mainly con- 


centrated in New England, New York, 
and New Jersey. In Denver, Col., last 
week’s bill at the Elich Gardens was 
reported to be a sell-out, with Margalo 
Gillmore in “Forsaking All Others.” 
Salaries for actors range from less 
than nothing (some pay their own 
expenses for experience they can’t 
get in Manhattan) to $600 per week 
at the opulent Newport (R. I.) Theater. 
Prices descend from Newport’s $5.50 
top to what-have-you? at Abingdon, 
Va., where old clothes or fresh vege- 
tables are accepted at the box office. 


SCREEN: Movies Taken For A 
Ride, In Amusing Burlesque 


When the movies kid themselves the 
result usually is amusing. In “It’s 

















BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 
°"s.T. Got. 2.F. P.F. 


July 15, Ukranian 
Choir. COLUMBIA... 7.15 615 5.15 4.15 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA.... 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 
Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. NBC—W4JZ.. 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 
July 16, Columbia 
Symphony. COLUM- 
SIE dicihintn 6tie-4'9-0-0.6 0 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 


Beethoven Concert, 
Musical Arts Quar- 
tet. NBC-—-WJZ..... 


Russian Choir, NBC 
“WEEE os ccccecen 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, COLUMBIA.... 


July 18, World Eco- 
homic Conference. 
COLUMBIA .,...... 
July 19. Philharmon- 
ic Symphony. NBC 
—WIZ 


5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 


6.30 5.30 4.30 3.36 


7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 


6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 


8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 
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Columbia Symphony. 
COLUMBIA < sae $ 


duly 20. World Eco- 


homic Conference. 
COLUMBIA 


—_—— 
*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
a Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
an Daylight Saving Time. 
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Great To Be Alive” (Fox) the authors, 
John D. Swain and Arthur Kober, and 
Director Alfred Werker give them- 
selves and their public a lot of fun. 

They take a standard plot and laugh 
it to death. A handsome juvenile with 
a foreign accent (Raoul Roulien) is 
engaged to a lovely American girl 
(Gloria Stuart) but the lovers quarrel. 
She says she wouldn’t marry him if 








Edna May Oliver Turns on the Juice 


he were the last man, etc., and he flies 
out across the Pacific and disappears. 


In 1939 a dread disease, “mascu- 
litis,” kills all the men known to be 
extant, and the ladies are desolated. 
Dr. Edna May Oliver invents a syn- 
thetic male designed to replace the 
original, but when she turns on the 
juice in her laboratory, he only fizzles. 

Of course Raoul is found on a tropi- 
cal isle and possession of him becomes 
a matter of international import. 

Somewhat in the manner of “Of Thee 
I Sing,” gangsters, scientists, world 
conferences, and women are wittily 
spoofed. Tin Pan Alley lyricists get 
their share of the fun, too, for William 
Kernell gives them all something to 
shoot at with a song abounding in 
international bad rhymes. 
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“Private Detective 62: Another 
Lovely Lady Makes a Bad Man Good 


“Private Detective 62” (Warner 
Brothers) is a mildly exciting study of 
cross and double-cross as practiced by 
sleuths and their clients. 

As in “The Keyhole,” another recent 
film dealing with private detectives, 
the hero frames a beautiful and blame- 
less lady. After much labored intrigue, 
the story reaches its obvious conclu- 
sion with love again conquering all, 
and the gum-shoe determined to lead a 
comparatively honest life. 

William Powell plays the title role 
in routine fashion, and Margaret Lind- 
say, the bride of “Cavalcade’s” Titanic 
scenes, is his lovely intended victim. 
If the author, Raoul Whitfield, had 
helped himself more freely to Dashiell 
Hammett’s “The Maltese Falcon,” the 
result might have been superior. 


“Made on Broadway:” Funny, But 
Nothing to Get Excited About 


Robert Montgomery’s charm and 
comedy sense turn “Made on Broad- 
way” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) into an 
acceptable program picture. 

. Montgomery plays a press agent 
whose services are in demand -by no- 
torious New Yorkers. A thinly dis- 
guised “Jimmy” Walker has him square 
the press when too many Tammany rel- 
atives clog the city payroll. Women 
involved in unsavory divorce proceed- 
ings hire him to suborn public opinion. 


He meets a Tartar in a destitute ex- 
waitress (Sally Eilers) whom he saves 
from committing suicide. The notion 
of making a lady of her amuses him, 
but his plans go awry. Though he loves 
her, she cheats with a gigolo, whom 
she finally murders. 

The public relations counsel must in- 
duce an acquittal. Hence, the audience 
sees a debasing demonstration of how 
a murderess is coached for the witness 
stand. 

Dashing, debonair, still the character 
played by Montgomery is hardly estim- 
able. Nevertheless, his long-suffering 
wife (Madge Evans) takes him back 
after he discovers that the idol he has 
“Made on Broadway” has feet of mud. 
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LABOR: Scholarly But Dull 
Story of Workers’ Federation 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
By Lewis L. Lorwin, with the assistance 
of Jean Atherton Flexner, 470 pages, 
137,000 words. Appendix. Index. Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, $2.75. 

There is enough drama in the story 
of the American labor movement to 
make every page of its telling alive 
with excitement. Yet it has been the 
fate of our labor organizations to be 
interpreted to the public by writers 
with styles as dull as that of the 
bearded. Karl Marx himself. 

Few lay readers of this conscien- 
tiously documented, meticulously factual 
book of Mr. Lorwin’s will realize when 
they have done with it, that they have 
been reading about fierce and bloody 
conflicts, whose end is not yet in sight, 
fought by workers and employers over 
the division of industry’s spoils. They 
will have the dry bones of important 
dates, conventions, developments. The 
flesh and blood of America’s 50 years 
of class struggle they will not have. 


No doubt Mr. Lorwin, Russian-born 
economist who for 25 years has been a 
shrewd observer of the doings in the 
labor world, here and abroad, felt the 
pressure of the dead hand of “research” 
upon ‘him. He was writing for an or- 
ganization of economists whose appro- 
val was necessary before the book could 
appear. 

Books, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
presumably produced for the mental 
nourishment of the rank and file of the 
workers, are fled as a plague by our 
tab-reading proletariat. Middle-class 
readers find no reason for wading 
through these floods of printer’s ink. 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor” does give one all the essential 
data of the history of an institution 
across which fell for so many years 
the shadow of. its. squat founder and 
_pugnacious leader, the late Samuel 
Gompers. 

Now that the A. F. of L. is making 
a desperate effort at a comeback, lean- 
ing heavily on the ou.stretched arm of 
the New Deal, it is good to have at 
hand a reference book giving the fun- 
damentals of the structure, philosophy, 
and background of that chief spokes- 
man for the workers. 


MELODRAMA: Social Life 
In England As Seen By Artist 


SEVEN BY SEVEN. By Hans Duffy. 275 
ae 73,000 words, Morrow, New York. 
Hans Duffy, an English lady who 
hides a title under her pseudonym, 
writes a bitter novel of the society in 
which she moves. 
_The Sexton family of Crashams are 
portrayed as they have house parties, 


marry, and die, the first function re- 
ceiving most attention: Lady Cadmium 
shouts lustily for silence so her friends 
may hear the nightingales after dinner. 
Her dear son Orange lives with her in 
London, “expensively though carelessly 


-dressed, with that happy compromise 


between good taste and personal idi- 
osyncrasy which distinguishes young 
nobles.” Sisters Susie and Frankie dis- 
cuss fiances with fine young cynicism. 


Fate, in the shape of a transatlantic 
heiress, tempts one of the impover- 
ished noblemen, who marries her. She 
proves a big surprise. Episodes are 
presented like side shows until the end 
of the novel—when suddenly Selah, the 
American chatelaine, who had learned 
to like The London Times, turns the 
climax into a sinister melodrama. 

Like several upper-class contempor- 
aries, this unknown author makes vic- 
tims of her characters. High society 
disintegrates under the satirical knife. 
Handling the funeral of the nicest per- 
son in the family, Hans Duffy is at her 
best. 


CRUSADE: Woman’s History 


of Emancipation of Women 


ANGELS AND 


AMAZONS. By Inez Haynes 
Irwin. 439 pages, 127,000 words. Ap- 
pendix. Index. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2.50. 


Here is the story of the American 
woman’s war for independence, a cru- 
sade that lasted just a century. 

The sex whose figure is on every coin 
of the land, except pennies and nickels, 
fights inferiority with religious zeal. 
Hence, evangelical language greets its 
achievements in this book. Because it 
is characteristic, this adds to its appeal, 
however, and under the auspices of the 
National Council of Women, Mrs. Irwin 
has produced a sound history, rich in 
characters. 

“Weaving came out of the house and 
brought the women with it,” when the 
cotton-gin was invented. In 1833 Lydia 
Maria Francis published “An Appeal on 
Behalf of that Class of Americans 
called Africans.” It marked the first 
feminine participation in our national 
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THE PINK PARADE, By J. B. Booth, 4 
review of the intellectually distur 
intellectual notables in London before 
the war. 317 pages, 125,000 words, Dut 
ton, New York. $3.75. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES AND THE PEOPLE 
A former chairman of the Public Service 
Commission of New York State, William 
A. Prendergast, discusses the vexed ques. 
tions of valuation, regulation, and rate. 
making for utilities in general and elgg. 
tricity in particular. 386 pages, 116,000 
words, Appleton-Century, New York, §3, 

CITIES OF SIN. A graphic picture by Hen- 
drik de Leeuw of commercialized vice jn 
Far-Eastern Gomorrahs, 297 pages, 66,- 
000 words. Smith & Haas, New York, $2.50, 











life, according to Mrs. Irwin. 

At a convention for women’s rights, 
before the Civil War, Abby Kelley Fos- 
ter said: “Sisters, bloody feet have 
worn smooth the path by which you 
came up here.” What has happened 
since then, in politics, education, and 
polite customs, is clearly reported. 

People and scenes enliven the record 
of this social trend. Susan B. Anthony, 
“who never in her life turned the other 
cheek,” bequeaths her name to the 
amendment which enlarged the genus 
“voter.” With a little hatchet, Carrie 
Nation destroys enough property in the 
name of temperance to make locusts 
jealous. “The terrible siren,” Victoria 
Woodhull, nominates herself for - the 
presidency on a free love platform, and 
failing to get it, is comforted by Cém- 
modore Vanderbilt and ee: Ward 
Beecher. 


In the political picture, it is interest- 
ing to learn how a man of Fredonia, 
N. Y., suggested the campaign that pro- 
duced the fighting Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and how Seth 
Walker of Tennessee—who bitterly as- 
sailed the Nineteenth Amendment— 
voted by mistake and pushed over the 
last state needed for ratification. 

Inez Haynes Irwin, wife of Will Ir 
win, a famous author, has long been one 
of the Amazons. A journalist and fic- 
tion writer of repute, she was one of 
the founders of the National College 
Equal Suffrage League, adviser to the 
National Womien’s Party, president of 
the Authors’ League of America a year 
ago. 
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This EASY Way 


FIRST: You Listen SECOND: You Speak 


"VYoulez Vous Faire Une Promenade Avec Moi, 
Monsieur ?”_ invites the auda- 
cious “Mademoiselle” of the 
Champs Elysées — or, “Wollen 
Sie mit mir spazieren gehen?” 
from the flirtatious Madchen 


of “Unter den Linden.” 

Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid—now 
these great fascinating centers of life 
and love, society, progress, business— 
are as much our neighbors as St. Louis, 
Cleveland,San Francisco,Philadelphia! 

The NEW DEAL has so ordered it! 
Participation, comradeship, co-opera- 
tion, mutual protection—are the effects 
of the edicts of our great president. 

So, whether we like it or not—we’ve 
now got to know at least one neigh- 
bor’s language, just as our English 
cousins who are geographically close 
to the European centers, need to know 
Spanish, French, German or Italian. 


Chances of Advancement 
and Making Money Doubled 
But one must not for an instant consider this necessity 


of knowing at least one other language an unpleasant 
necessity! It is true that one’s chances of advance- 








RENCH at Once! 


{Spanish, German or Italian) 












CORTINAPHONE. 


The Standard Language 
Method Since 1882 





PROOF In Only 5 Days! 


Right in your own home you test our method. WE 
GUARANTEE you will be delighted with the RESULTS in FIVE 
DAYS-—or it costs you nothing! Full particulars in our Free Book. 


The CORTINAPHONE Short-Cut Language Method 
Puts a Native Instructor Right in Your Home 


Fascinating Cortinaphone Records—playable on any 
phonograph—bring a native instructor right into your home, to talk to 
you whenever eal as often as you wish. Just like being abroad with a 
refined and witty native companion—conversing, visiting shops and 
points of interest, attending theatres and opera, arranging train, hotel 
accommodations—learning your new language naturally because you 
“live” pata! | word! é 

And sparkling conversation books show you what records tell you. 
You learn to read and write the language as you learn 
to speak it. 








ment, of getting a job, of making money are actually 
doubled by knowing another language—but so also are 
one’s social pleasure, happiness and appreciation of 
what other countries and people have to give us. 

These things were of course true 51 years ago when 
the great Edison and Count Cortina worked together 
to ps | the now world-renowned Cortinaphone 
Method of learning languages, and countless thou- 
sands the world over have benefited. But what was 
true of an isolated America half a century ago, is 
doubly true NOW of an America which leads the world 
and has become a neighbor to every nation on earth. 

French, the diplomatic language of the world, with 
your English, will take you anywhere on the globe. 
And you learn to speak French at once—the very day 
you get your Cortinaphone course. 


An Enjoyable Pastime 
From Which You LEARN 


A Frenchman speaks to you—you repeat 
the words, phrases, sentences after him—and that’s all 
there is to it. You speak French as the Frenchman 
speaks it. It’s so easy and simple that a child of 7 
gtasps and follows the idea instantly. 


Italian or German by the Cortinaphone Method is 








the radio for 15 minutes, turn on Cortina, and believe 


The NEW Deal 





The “New Deal” ends 
America’s policy of isolation. 
New opportunities for busi- 
ness advancement, money- 
making, social contacts, rec- 
reation, are immediately 
opened up by our great presi- 
dent’s policy—if you know a 
foreign language. This is so 
easily done by the Cortina- 
For an adult, the learning of French, Spanish, cow Method that you will 

e simply amazed at your 


Be a “two-language” person, with doubled social 
and cultural advantages. Do not travel abroad as a 
bewildered, overcharged “tourist”—but as a confident 
visitor who speaks the language! Or if you stay at 
home, knowing another language opens up new plea- 
sures. Yes, of earnings too, if you apply it for business 
success. 


You Can EARN More—and ENJOY 
More If You Know Another Language 

New friendships! New pleasures! Foreign 
literature, once a “closed book”, becomes a rich feast. 


Oyres bring double enjoyment! 
anguage ability means bigger business advan- 
tages. In every field, two-language Americans get the 
preference. 

No matter what your ambitions may be—whether 
cultural progress, more friends, greater success, or all 
three—learning a language is a delightful and lastingly 


worthwhile way of realizin em. 
You Must Be Delig ted with the Cor- 
tinaphone Method—or You Pay Nothing 


Now, in just a few spare minutes a day 
you can learn a language. Within 5 days you will be 














really an intriguing pastime. Each evening shut off Baws daily progress. 


ee 





it or not, in but a little while you understand and are 
speaking a foreign language! And without the usual 
gtammar drudgery, memorizing, syntax or dry reading and study. 


You'll Be Amazed At How Quickly You Pick It Up 


Just listen to this record—made by cultured, clear-voiced 
natives. Start to speak FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN or ITALIAN 


at once—through the famous Cortinaphone Method! You'll be amazed 
how quickly you pick up your new language. It’s actually FUN! Easiest, 
surest way to learn a language at home. 








Portable Phonograph 
GIVEN 


For Limited Time Only! 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


Absolutely FREE of extra 


charge. Not only plays Cortinaphone 
records, but is an ideal machine for 


all records, at home or to take on 
vacation, to camps, on trips. 

Imported Swiss motor—precision 
made, built for long years of hard 
usage, reproducer of latest type. At- 
tractively covered with best quality 
black waterproof “Leatherette”. Con- 
tains artistically embossed album 
with ample capacity for carrying 
extra records. 

Mail coupon at once for free book 
and full details. 











= delighted with the Cortinaphone Method—or you pay 
6 weeks you are speaking perfectly—just like a nativs! 


nothing. Simply listen—imitate—repeat—and in about 
mu. FREE Book 
Mail This Coupon Today! 


Without obligation, get the 
facts now. Our FREE Book, “The 
Cortina Short-Cut”, tells you how 
you can learn a language this 
—— smempemee. and fascinat- 
sis of car SDer lease 

ails of our 5- - 
Offer, and about $REE Phono- 
aph given to Cortina students. 
fralt coupon NOW. 
CORTINA ACADEMY 
(Est. 1882) Suite B-24 


. on 105 W. 40 St. New York, N.Y. 
= ee 2 ee ee ee oe 
CORTINA ACADEMY (Est. 1882) 

105 W. 40th St., New York City. 

Send me—without obligation—your booklet “The Cortina Short-Cut”, 
full facts about your special “PROOF-IN-5S-DAYS” Offer, and about 
the offer of Phonograph FREE of extra charge. 

(Check language in which you are interested) 
C) French C) Spanish al Italian C) German 
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The Sentinel 


The Hartford has been 
standing guard against loss 
to its policyholders since 
1810. During that time it has 
been on the alert to offer 
them wide and complete 
protection, keeping abreast 
ofall the changes and 
hazards.of modern life. 
Therefore, consult the 
nearest HARTFORD. agent*. 
Put into his hands the pro- 
tection of your home an 
your business. Back of him 
and the contract he sells you : 
stands the HARTFORD with hak 
its will to pay, its ability . 
to pay and its record of 
payment during 123 years. 


























The resources of the HARTFORD are set forth in 
detail in our 123d annual statement. We shall be 


pleased to send a copy of it to you upon receipt 





of your request, addressed to the Hartford 


Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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THE HARTFORD 9FirE INSURANCE COMPANY ©1900 co 101 boo the 
* name of the Hartford Agent 

look under “Hartford” im 

AND THE HARTFORD. accwweENT AND INDEMNITY CO... clon cat 
, ‘ isn’t-listed, write the 

fy ' ; Hartford Fire Insurance 7 a 

WRITE PRAOTACALDLY EVERY ORM” OF’, INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE Company, Hartford, Cott & 








